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Early XIX Century fashion dolls, for. ‘ 
runners of the 1932 mannequin. An illus 
tration from Paris Fasnions in FOR 


TUNE for August. 


Among many other recent FORTUNE 
articles of immediate business interest 
women as consumers are: KvLein’s Stor: 
(where 100,000 women dress themselves 
each day) Dry Ice (which means fresher 
foods) and Housinc—Tue Answer (a 
revelation of how housing costs can be cut 
in half) in the july issue; Lace and Cap 


tain Buckham’s aerial photographs of 





fashionable Lone Istanp in June; East- 
MAN Kopak and Mussoutnt’s Suips (a 
fashionable new way to travel) in Ma 


ana How Mucu House ror a Dottar 


Each copy of FORTUNE is read and enjoyed by an aver- in Apri 


age of nearly four women (as well as more than six men ). | 


It is doubtful if even the strictly women’s magazines en- 
joy such a high per copy readershi p among women as re- 


plies to a recent subscriber questionnaire indicate for | 
FORTUNE. 


ORTUNE has always recognized that women as consumers 

and buyers take an interest in business second only to the 
interest which men take as producers and sellers. In five out of six 
transactions a woman is the buyer, and the study which industry } 
makes of the woman purchaser's desires is no keener than the 
attention that capable and intelligent women give to business 
developments which will enable them to make shrewder and 
timelier purchases. 


And 200,000 women read FORTUNE each month because FOR- 
TUNE hassatisfied this immediate women’s interest in the products 
of modern industrial civilization—an interest quite apart from 
the fascination men and women alike feel for its achievements. 


FORTUNE IS NOT SOLD AT NEWSSTANDS : THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS TEN DOLLARS “a 
YEAR : ADDRESS CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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What is the meaning of these strange Arabic 
symbols written centuries ago? 

Surprising as it may seem, when translated 
they spell halitosis (unpleasant breath). 

The ancient Mohammedans recognized 
what the modern Listerine advertisements 
have always attempted to convey—that 
halitosis is the unforgivable fault. 

So strongly did they feel this that halitosis 
was made one of the four grounds on which 
a divorce could be obtained. 

It looks as though the Mohammedans 
were smarter than we are... 

# + * 


You—anyone—is likely to have halitosis 
for the reason that 90% of the trouble is 
caused by tiny bits of food fermenting in 
the mouth. 


TIME 


ts Grounds 


But you need never offend if you use 
Listerine. Listerine both prevents and rem- 
edies halitosis because of its double action. 


Deodorizes 12 Hours Longer 


Being antiseptic, Listerine instantly halts 
fermentation, the cause of odors. And then, 
because it is the swiftest deodorant known, 
it gets rid of the odors themselves. 

Tests show that Listerine instantly over- 
comes odors that ordinary mouth washes 
cannot conquer in 12 hours or more. 


For Certain Results— Listerine 


When you want to be certain that your 
breath is beyond reproach, and agreeable to 
others, use only Listerine. Don’t take chances 
with solutions of doubtful deodorant power. 


* 


ivorce 





Remember, Listerine is effective because it 
attacks the cause, then removes the effect. 
And its taste is pleasant. 

If you haven't a bottle in your medicine 
cabinet, get one now. 


Because of its marked deodorant power, 
Listerine is a delightful aid in overcoming an- 
other social handicap—perspiration and other 
body odors. A great many women and men 
labor under the delusion that the use of mere 
soap and water will overcome this humiliating 
condition. Nothing is further from the truth. 
For swift deodorant effect, you must use a 
deodorant. After your bath, simply apply 
Listerine to the guilty areas. It cleans, fresh- 
ens, sweetens, and deodorizes. You go forth 
feeling that you are fastidious and immaculate. 


LISTERINE DEODORIZES FASTEST 
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= Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETl- 
* QUETTE—tells what to wear, say, and . 
— do at social affairs. Address, Dept.T.8, Sec 1 t ro tl ©) or 





Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Plow can he 


afford the 


Book-Cadillac? 
—I wondered 





—then he let me 
in on the secret 


WAS only too glad to accept Tom’s 

invitation to dinner. But when he 
suggested the Book-Cadillacand said he 
was staying there, I was dumbfounded. 
I was sure “‘ Detroit’s finest hotel’’ was 
out of my class. How Tom could man- 
age it was beyond me. 





Then he told me. Believe it or not, 
he was paying only $3 a day for a splen- 
did room with bath, circulating ice 
water — everything! And our dinner —a 
full-course affair, excellent food and 
prompt service—was only 90c apiece. 


That was enough for me. I was stay- 
ing only two more days in Detroit but 
I spent them at the Book-Cadillac. En- 
joyed better accommodations and paid: 
less. And I found all four of their res- 
taurants served wonderful food at rea- 
sonable prices. Now I’m pulling wires 
to get sent to Detroit again. You'll 
know where to find me there! 


Book-Cadillac 


Under Ralph Hitz Direction 
E. T. Lawless, Manager 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
Also under Ralph Hitz Direction 
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Mr. Palmer’s Platform 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 11 you say: “Except 
for Prohibition, the Democratic platform was 
even more vague than the Republican.” 

I assume you know the meaning of the word 
“vague.” It is given in the Standard Dictionary 
as “ambiguous, hazy, shadowy, not clear to the 
understanding, obscure.” 

This amazing criticism can only be explained 
on the theory that you have not read the plat- 
forms, for whatever else may be said of the 
Democratic platform, the criticism that it is 
“not clear to the understanding” is a confession 
of lack of intelligence on the part of the critic, 
or lack of knowledge of what it contains. 

May I suggest that since you have under- 
taken to compare these party platforms, you 
might do your readers and the country a great 
service by publishing both platforms in parallel 
columns. 

The campaign is an important one and the 
platform declarations are of more vital interest 
to the electorate than ever before. 

Or, if the Republican platform, with its nearly 
10,000 words, is too long for your columns, why 
not print the Democratic platform, which (omit- 
ting the preamble) contains only 1,100 words 
and would not require much of your valuable 
space? You might headline it “This is what we 
call vague.” You would at least get a good 
laugh from your readers, although it would be at 
your expense. 

A. MITCHELL PALMER 


>a. 


Stroudsburg, I 

With Tennessee’s Senator Hull, Alex- 
ander Mitchell Palmer, onetime (1919- 
21) Attorney General of the U. S., drafted 
in committee most of the Democratic 
platform adopted by the Chicago conven- 
tion. Time, July 11, quoted its most spe- 
cific planks including a 25% economy 
pledge, data on the sale of stocks and 
bonds, no War Debt cancellation and 
Philippine independence. The platform’s 
“vagueness” is illustrated by the following 
important planks: 

Taxation: “We advocate maintenance 
of the national credit by a Federal budget 
annually balanced . within revenues 
raised by a system of taxation levied on 
the principle of ability to pay.” The 
phrase “ability to pay” is a meaningless 
political weasel used to avoid taking a 
definite position on such hot issues as the 
Sales Tax, a broader income tax or higher 
surtaxes. 

Agriculture: “‘We advocate . effec- 
tive control of crop surpluses so that our 
farmers may have the full benefit of the 
domestic market enactment of every 
constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmer to receive for basic farm commoai- 
ties prices in excess of cost of production.” 
Will Platformer Palmer define “effective 
control”? Will he specify “every constitu- 
tional measure”? 


‘Dhere is 
| only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


"> 





ADDRESS 


NaMe__ 


Tariff: “We advocate a competitive 
tariff for revenue.” Tariffs “for revenue 
only” are old Democratic doctrine. Pro- 
tective tariffs are old Republican doctrine, 
“Competitive tariff for revenue” is a 
phrase new to U. S. politics, left “ambigu- 
ous, hazy, shadowy” in the plank. 

Veterans: “We advocate the fullest 
measure of justice and generosity for all 
war veterans who have suffered disability 
or disease caused by or resulting from 
actual service in time of war, and for their 
dependents.” Prime veterans’ question of 
the moment was whether or not to cash 
the Bonus, here unmentioned by the 
Democrats as it was by the Republicans. 

Into their platform Republicans be- 
latedly inserted a plank on inland water- 
ways which by an “oversight” was never 
approved by the national convention. 
Democrats omitted from their platform 
specific endorsement of the St. Lawrence 
seaway as contained in a preliminary draft 
given the Press. Mr. Palmer last week 
explained this discrepancy with this illum’- 
nating statement: “We were trying to 
make the platform general.” —Eb. 
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Rural Women & Mrs. Sabin 
Sirs: 

Time has been among my most interestin 
reading matter for some months now and I have 
always found you impartial and fair in your 
estimates; so that I am wondering what we, the 
rural women of America, have done to deserve 
the “envious, hate the ground Mrs. Sabin walks 
on” rating in your article on Women’s Organiza- 
tion for National Prohibition Reform in the 
July 18 issue. 

Unlike Mrs. Boole, I cannot speak for all 
America’s rural women, but from what I know 
of them and for myself, I would say that we are 
like the man who didn’t want to go to Heaven 
because he did not want to play a harp: the 
most of us have no desire to be angels in Mrs. 
Sabin’s heaven. 

Few of us are socially ambitious and we work 
to live the life we enjoy, rather than to make 
money. We have intelligence enough to know 
that every one doesn’t hold the same views we 
do and if we do not “hate” this in our friends 
why should we in a perfect stranger who is only 
known to us by American publicity which wi 
are American enough to understand? 

We are not given to soap box oratory and 
with eggs at 12¢ and butter at 15, we haven't 
enough to give to campaigns to forward _ the 
things in life we believe in. However, as you 
suggest, we have our vote and I know of no 
issue beside the one the W. O. N. P. R. i 
fighting that will so bring out the rural woman 
vote. If we lose! Our business, the most anciet 
and honorable in the world and a bigger gamble 
than the stockmarket, has taught us to be, it 
today’s parlance, “‘game losers.” So we plant 
our crop over again with a view to the experience 
gained in our last one and a prayer for normal 
rain and sunshine. 

We are not envious haters. Please give us 4 





Roy E. Larsen 
CircULATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cxicaco, Ixt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8 ) 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—eaucate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500.000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient period 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its poli yholders, and any di isible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


TIME 


OW many times have you 


looked at that youngster 
of yours and wondered what 
he would be like twenty years 
from now? The leading men 
and women of the future are 
among the boys and girls of 
today. 


Will your son have the educa- 
tion necessary to qualify him 
for leadership ? 


More and more comes the 
demand for properly trained 
men and women. Each year 
the competition between the 
trained and untrained shows 
more clearly the advantages 
of planned education. 


Give your boy his chance—a 
real chance. You want him to 
find himself and make a place 
for himself, and you hope to 
live long enough to see him 


looked up to as a leader. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
help you arrange a Planned 
Fund 


which your boy's training will 


Educational through 


be made sure. 


It is a simple guaranteed ar- 
rangement—adjusted to meet 
expenses of professional, busi- 
ness or vocational training. 
Funds are accumulated while 
your children are growing up. 


For details regarding a Metropolitan Planned Educational Fund, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write .to 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT>+ * «ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Will you give your child a chance 
to be one of the leaders of 
the next generation? 
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13th ANNIVERSARY 
RECALLS DAY WHEN 
“OLD SMOKEY” FAILED 


Marked turning point 
in smoking career 





HIRTEEN years ago I. G. McKay, now 

of Lakeland, Florida, reached the turn- 
ing point of his smoking career. He was 
stopping at the Palace Hotel in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Following a delightful lunch in 
the grill, he returned to the lounge. Then 
it was “old smokey” failed him; his “‘special 
mixture” was hot and unsatisfying. But a 
fortunate failure it proved to be—for on 
that day he discovered Edgeworth. Here is 
Mr. McKay’s own story: 


Lakeland, Florida 
January, 1932 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

February 3d next marks the thirteenth 
anniversary of my introduction to Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. 

I struck up an acquaintance with a man 
named Andy in the grill room of the Palace 
Hotel, Aberdeen, Scotland. After an enjoy- 
able luncheon together we repaired to a 
cosy corner of the lounge, there to regale 
ourselves over our coffee and smokes. I 
brought out old smokey, and filled up with 
my then favorite blend. Somehow or other, 
old smokey was like many a bank account 
today—not drawing very well. I men- 
tioned to my pal that even my special mix- 
ture was getting pretty hot on the tongue. 
Thereupon Andy asked me if I had tried 
Edgeworth, and I replied that I had never 
had that privilege. 

“Then,”’ said he, “let’s walk down to 
Peter Mitchell’s, where you will find a to- 
bacco that will never bite the tongue.” 

Since that time till now, and I reckon 
until they make better, Edgeworth has 
been and will be my preference. In the plug 
slice form it lasts longer, I believe, than in 
the ready-rubbed form. It keeps that nec- 
essary atmosphere of moisture better than 
any other tobacco I have tried. And as it 
doesn’t burn away quickly into a powdery 
form like many others, it satisfies all the 
more. 

Yours very cordially, 


I, G. McKay 


Mr. McKay found Plug Slice his favorite 
form of Edgeworth. It is available, however, 
in another form too—Ready-Rubbed. In 


either form, it is a blend of choice burleys 
It comes 


with the natural savor sealed in. 
in all sizes from 15-cent 
pocket packages to 
pound humidor tins. 
Several sizes come in 
vacuum sealed tins. 

If you would care to 
try this tobacco at the 
maker’s expense, you 
can receive a free sam- 
ple packet of Edge- 
worth by dropping a 
line to Larus & Brother 
Co., 104 S. 22d St, 
Richmond, Va. Make it a point next Wed- 
nesday evening between 10 and 10:30 
(E.D.S.T.) to listen to the Edgeworth radio 
program, “The Corn Cob Pipe Club of 
Virginia.” It is broadcast over a coast-to- 
coast network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
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new TIME rating. I write in behalf of the rural 
women of America, of which I am one. 
ALMEDIA BRETHOLL 
Pores Knob, N. C. 
: ——— 
Soldier Chancellor 
Sirs: 
In your issue of June 13 article ‘‘Germany,” 
16, you speak of a “Cabinet of Monocles,” 
you warm up old War frenzies, you accuse our 
dignified President of “turning his back to Re- 
publicans” and you insinuate that Hindenburg 
has appointed a Chancellor who conspired in 
the War to blow up the Welland Canal. Ger- 
many has enough difficulties of its own and Jour- 
nalism can co-operate in fostering international 
comity by emphasizing good qualities in states- 
men and not parading old skeletons. I intro- 
duced Papen as my successor in Washington in 
January 1914. Then I said to the late General 
Leonard Wood that Papen was not only a dash- 
ing soldier but also a diplomat. The alleged 
conspiracy to blow up the Welland Canal is one 
of the incidents of war. It is the duty of the 
soldier to risk everything in the service of his 
country. It is the misfortune of a soldier that 
his duty is the destruction of the property and 
lives of world neighbors. It is the pity of Peace 
that War stories must be trodded out of the 
cupboard to disturb the nerves of the world which 
need the tonic of good faith. Papen was a splen- 
did soldier and is proving himself a good Chan- 
cellor, the Chancellor we want. He satisfies us. 
Co. H. W. von HERWARTH 
German Military Attaché in Washington 
from rgr1o until January 1914. 
Berlin, Germany 
Newsworthy are the facts that Lieut.- 
Colonel Franz von Papen’s appointment 
drew condemnation from nearly every 
German party, including his own Catholic 
Party, which turned against him. Never- 
theless Time said: “In Washington, where 
von Papen was German Military Attaché 
when the War opened, both [his wife] 
and he were popular... . Evidence 
against von Papen was supplied chiefly by 
British operatives, perhaps not above 
crediting falsehoods against a German in 
time of war” (Time, July 4). 
As Chancellor, Lieut.-Colonel Franz 
von Papen has never yet dared to face the 
Reichstag, knowing that his “Cabinet of 


> 


Monocles”” would meet certain defeat.— 
ED. 
Suicide by Bear 
Sirs: 
I have noted the item entitled “Bad Bear” 


which appeared on the page headed Animals of 
your issue of July 18. 

This morning I ran across a somewhat differ- 
ent version of this story in the weekly publica- 
tion Labor for July 19, and thought you might 
be interested. Am enclosing clipping 

I wonder which publication reported the real 
facts—Time or Labor? 

LAWRENCE KELDER 

New York City 

A police report on Keeper Earl's death 
said he had been dismissed when found 
drunk and asleep on duty. Cleveland 
authorities quickly denied this. They have 
no record of Keeper Earl’s dismissal, say 
(as Time told) that he was feeding the 
bear in line of duty when attacked.—Eb. 
Frock-Coated Floggees 
Sirs: 

In True, July 18, photograph of a man in 
overalls is shown with his hands chained aloft 
being flogged for theft and sale of ice box upon 
which he realized the sum of Three ($3) Dollars. 

Question:—Have any photographs ever been 
taken of men in frock coats being flogged for 
scuttling millions from banks, building & loan 
societies, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera? 

Lee K. STROBEL 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Time has never seen any photographs 
of frock-coated floggees, will most cer- 
tainly print, as of maximum news value, 
the first such photograph available —Eb. 


To Miss Lee Miller 


Sirs: 

My attention has been directed to an article 
in your magazine of April 18, under the heading 
“Rayograms,” reviewing an exhibition of photo. 
graphs by Mr. Man Ray. This article contains 
a very offensive and quite untruthful reference 
to Miss Lee Miller. 

In justice to Miss Miller, who is herself q 
successful professional photographer, and who is 
now abroad, you should immediately, on the basis 
of the true facts known to you, offer her an 
apology in your columns. 

TuHeo H. MILter 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Trim_E has learned that the article men- 
tioned in the above letter was based on 
erroneous information as to Miss Lee Mil- 
ler. Time regrets the error, hereby ex- 
tends to Miss Lee Miller, and her family, 
an apology for the inconvenience caused 
by the erroneous publication.—Eb. 





Heat Over Beaumont & Banning 
Sirs: 

In order that you may not have a false im- 
pression of San Gorgonio Pass, which is the 
main “Highway of the Air’ entering Southern 
California, I am taking this opportunity to call 
your attention to a statement attributed to 
Lieut.-Commander Charles Emery Rosendahl, oj 
the giant Akron. 

On p. 43 in Time of June 27 under Aeronautics 
he is quoted as having said: “Proceeding over- 
land via Beaumont and Banning, battling every 
inch against blistering, boisterous blasts from the 
desert and surrounding mountains. Even at 
4,000 ft. the temperature was 94°.” 

It is recalled vividly by most of our citizens 
that that evening was particularly delightful 
and our official thermometer at 7 o'clock at the 
time of the passage of the Akron registered 68°. 

I can only believe that Lieut.-Commander 
Rosendahl’s statement anent the temperature was 
meant to refer to the desert section lying east 


of Banning. 
W. F. Roperce 
Secretary 

Banning Chamber of Commerce 

Banning, Calif. 

The temperature at 2,000 ft. above a 
cool spot on the ground may be “blister- 
ing.”” The phenomenon, not uncommon in 
Southwestern U. S. at the time of year of 
the Akron’s flight, is known as “inversion” 





of temperature. Normally temperature 
drops 3° 
normal gradients occur. For _ instances, 
perature at 3,000 ft. normally should be 
56° but might be 82°. The Akron’s log 
at 3,300 ft.; 88° over Coachella, Calif 
and the Salton Sea at 3.000 ft.; 94° to 98 
nix, Ariz., long after dark.—Eb. 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds- 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulbur 
Mathews, Frank Norris, ‘Ralph D. Paine Jr 
i Schwind, 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $8.00 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
Address all correspondence regarding subscrip 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the C a 


° per 1,000 ft. altitude but ab- 
with a ground temperature of 65°, tem- 
shows temperatures of 80° over Beaumont 
at 3,000 ft. between Mariposa and Phoe- 

The Weekly New 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Flizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
Jr., Schuyler Jackson, E Kennedy, Peter 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
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@ This beautiful Frigidaire unit can be 


placed in any room...additional units 
can be installed in any number of rooms. 
Then Frigidaire will cool them all at the 
same time, or each one independently. 
Your office can be cool and comfortable 
regardless of outside heat and humidity 
--. your living room can be a haven of 
comfort on sizzling days... you can sleep 


refreshingly on sultry nights. 


This Frigidaire Room Cooler will cool 





your office, living room or bedroom 


Cool, bracing air in home or office—all 
summer long—regardless of outside heat— 
regardless of humidity!... Sounds like a 
dream... it is a dream—a dream come true. 

Today, the beautifully finished, compact 
Frigidaire unit pictured here is placed in 
your office, living room or bedroom—a 
switch is turned—air is forced over refrig- 
erating coils—and immediately the tem- 
perature begins to drop. The Frigidaire 
System actually refrigerates the air—just 
as your household Frigidaire does, using 


the same efficient, time-tested type of cool- 


HRIGIDAIRE 


REFRIGERATED 





ATR SYSTEMS 


ing unit. And it also takes out the excess 
moisture — bringing double relief on sultry 
days and sticky nights. 

Frigidaire Refrigerated Air Systems are 
made in three different models offering 
many different applications. Some models, 
for instance, can be used to replace your 
regular steam or hot water radiator —radi- 
ating cool, dry air in summer and warm, 
moist air in winter. 

All models are reasonably priced. See 
your local Frigidaire dealer. Or the coupon 


will bring you full details. Mail it today. 


Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. G-710, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me complete information about 


Frigidaire Refrigerated Air Systems 


Name... 


Address. 
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ROAR ano RUMBLE OF F 


Johns-Manville proves, by scientific Acoustimeter 


tests, that the average general office is as noisy as 


one of New York’s busiest street corners 


Scene: Mr. Harrison’s office in a large in- 
surance company, Detroit. 
Cuaracters: Mr. Harrison, office man- 


ager. Mr. Forbes, a répresentative of Joh ns- 


Manville. 


“T don’t believe we have a noise prob- 
lem here, Mr. Forbes. As a matter of 
fact, our offices are generally considered 
pretty efficient.” 

That settled matters once and for 
all as far as Harrison was concerned. 

“Ts it possible that you may just think 
that?” returned Forbes. “Noise, in the 
final analysis, is a relative thing. We 
grow accustomed to it. We don’t even 
suspect its presence even though it is tak- 
ing its toll in inaccuracy, disturbance, fa- 
tigue every day. It’s only by comparison 
that we really become aware of the extent 
of noise. 

“Tet will surprise you, I know, but I'll 
venture the opinion that your offices, 


right here in Detroit, are every bit as 
noisy as 5th Ave. and 42nd St., New 
York, one of the busiest and noisiest 
street intersections in the world.” 

Harrison sat bolt upright in his chair. 
His expression was one of mingled amaze- 
ment and keen interest. 


“Mr. Forbes, if you can prove that 
statement, you will not only interest 
me but the chances are ten to one you 
might sell me.” 
This wire went to Johns-Manville, 
in New York. 
“PLEASE CONDUCT ACOUSTIMETER TEST NOISE 
LEVEL CORNER 5TH AVE. AND 42ND ST. REPORT.” 
Meanwhile, two J-M Acoustical Engi- 
neers were at work in the general offices 
of the insurance company. The Acousti- 
meter, a delicate instrument for measuring 
noise, was set up. Test after test was 
made. In this corner of the office. In the 





Air Drills defeated in Acoustical Battle 





MAY 1930. A lecture hall. Third floor. Street 
side. Benjamin Franklin Univ., Washington, 
D. C. Noise of street cars, vehicles, made it 
almost impossible for students to hear. 
SEPT. 1930. Same lecture hall, quieted by 
Johns-Manville. “Outside was the ‘machine 
gun’ clatter of 3 air drills at work on the 
street. Yet, strangely enough, the lecturer was 
able to continue for a full two-hour period.” 
B. E. Hunsinger, Director. 

NOTE: It has never been our claim to control external 
noises. Yet repeated cases, such as the above, indicate 
that the effectiveness of J-M Acoustical Treatment e* 
tends even to deadening outside disturbance. 
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in a busy D 


center. In that corner. The average was 
taken. It was 67.5 decibels. And that, in 
unscientific terms, means NOJSE at a 
disturbing level. 
This wire came back from New York. 
“AVERAGE NOISE LEVEL 5TH AVE. AT 42ND ST. 
68 DECIBELS.” 


Almost unbelievable! Yet here was proof 
that Harrison’s general offices were as dis- 
turbingly noisy as one of the world’s 
busiest street intersections. 

Needless to say, Forbes of Johns-Man- 
ville made the sale. 


NE firm has reduced errors 42% by 

installing Johns-Manville Acoustical 
Treatment. Another radically cut ab- 
sences due to illness. A large department 
store slashed noise disturbance 83%. 


For 18 years, Johns-Manville has been 


Johns-Manville 
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the recognized authority in the develop- 
ment of Acoustical Materials. Applied to 
the ceilings or walls of offices, stores, res- 
taurants, hospitals, factories, etc., these 
materials absorb NOISE as a blotter ab- 
sorbs ink, or a sponge absorbs water. 


In churches, theatres and other places 
for public assembly, these same materials 
guide wanted sounds to the ears of lis- 
teners, quell reverberation, and correct 
faulty hearing conditions. Not one ma- 





‘“Noise Sits in 


When the employers of the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., New York City, entered their 
new quarters in the new City Bank Building, 
22 William St., a few weeks ago, they were 
surprised how quiet it was. As work increased, 
and the day wore on, they were even more 
surprised how quiet it was. 


oucrs 


JM, 


a 


etroit Office 





terial for every use, but a group of ma- 
terials varying in cost, appearance and 
efficiency to fit the case. 

On every side one sees specific exam- 
ples proving that the use of Johns-Man- 
ville Acoustical Treatment gets the results. 

Noise may be reducing efficiency and 
prohts in your ofhces. A J-M acoustical 
engineer will gladly ad\ ise you, without 
obligation. Address Johns-Manville, 292 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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the Corner’ 


For the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. is 
treated with J-M Sound Absorbing Materials. 
I ficiency 
and favorable working conditions result. Just 


Noise literally “sits in the corner.” 


another specific instance out of thousand - 
proving that Johns-Manville Acoustical Treat- 


ment is the solution to NOISE problems. 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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SAVE WITH 
SIX 
CYLINDERS f 








With more than six you sacrifice economy 


* Sd 


If yee careful about the way you spend your 
dollars, you'll be extra-careful about the way you 
count cylinders. You won’t risk your good money on 
too many or too few in your new low-priced car. 


You’ll make sure of getting the very utmost in all- 


around economy. That means SIX CYLINDERS— 
No More—No Less. , . 


No more—because then you’d be sacrificing Chevrolet’s 


a new six-cylinder Chevrolet. 


famous low operating cost. No lJess—because then 
you’d be sacrificing the built-in smoothness that 
protects a car against excessive vibration. Between the 


two extremes, however, you strike the happy, thrifty 


with less than six you sacrifice smoothness 


medium: SIX cylinders! The new Chevrolet Six costs 
less for gas, oil and upkeep than any other car. It 
stands up admirably for tens of thousands of miles. 
And no other 1932 automobile has been proved depend- 
able in the hands of so many thousands of owners. 
When buying your new low-priced car, look ahead 
and you'll be money ahead. Choose a dependable, 
economical Chevrolet SIX! In addition to its ‘‘perfect- 
type”’ six-cylinder engine, Chevrolet has Free Wheeling, 
Syncro-Mesh Gear-Shifting, Fisher Bodies! It’s delight- 
And, at its 


ful to handle. It’s thrilling to drive. 


reduced prices, it’s now easier than ever to buy! 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Division of General Motors 





CHEVROLET °445 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


When a seventh consecutive Press con- 
ference was cancelled at the White House, 
correspondents predicted in print that this 
contact system had been abolished. The 
next conference was not cancelled. Ex- 
plained the President: “You know I’ve 
been fairly busy recently.” Then he read 
a mimeographed statement about signing 
the Home Loan Bank bill. 

@ Without fuss or feathers, President 
Hoover signed the Unemployment Relief 
Bill. 

@ Particulars of the rise & fall of Her- 
bert Hoover’s personal fortune were set 
forth last week in the August ForTUNE. 
“Mr. Hoover has been attacked without 
justice and defended without reason.” 
said FortTUNE and presented “without 
comment, the ascertainable facts”: Be- 
fore 1900 Engineer Herbert Hoover had 
saved not more than $10,000. That year’s 
transfer of Chinese coal mines to a Lon- 
don syndicate of which he was the agent 
profited him $150,000, started him out as 
a capitalist. A junior partnership in the 
London firm of Bewick, Moreing & Co., 
mine managers and promoters, gave him 
about $50,000 per year. In 1902 the dis- 
honesty of another junior partner cost 
him about $165,000, wiped out his re- 
serves, set him back two years. As a se- 
nior Bewick, Moreing partner he made 
$125,000 per year, not counting directors’ 
fees and bonuses. By 1908 when he left 
Bewick, Moreing to work for himself, he 
was worth $500,000 or more. His biggest 
venture and largest success was the Burma 
mines, producing lead, silver, copper and 
zinc. In 1914 his Burma shares were 
worth $1,141,465. Friction developed 
with his partner and in 1915 he started to 
liquidate his Burma mines holdings. From 
them he got between $2,654,000 and 
$3,142,000. As consultant and director 
from 1908 to 1914 he made some $500,- 
000 in “routine” salaries, fees and stock 
bonuses which Fortune assigns to “liv- 
ing expenses.”” Promotion of other oil and 
mining companies brought his capital up 
to $4,000,000 in 1914. From this high 
point when he stopped private work, his 
fortune began to decline. He lived ex- 
pensively, generously during the War and 
as Secretary of Commerce. He built fine 
homes in Palo Alto and Washington. In 
1920 he dropped $300,000 on the Wash- 
Ington Herald, when he was_ thinking 
about the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation. To Leland Stanford he contrib- 
uted $150,000 for a War library. Other 
Investments went bad. Concludes For- 
TUNE: “Mr. Hoover’s present holdings 
Would not realize on the market $700,000. 


. . . [His] present wealth is now solidly 
invested in the best available bonds . 

in a strong box in New York.” Lazy 
Washington newsmen and skeptics called 
the ForruNeE article “inspired” for cam- 
paign purposes. Such was not the case. It 
represented diligent independent research 
from original sources, checked against 











International 
PUBLIC PRINTER 
Congress comes, Congress goes, he goes on 
forever. 
(See col. 3) 

data supplied by those who know the Hoo- 
ver finances best. 

@ Pink roses, crape myrtle and maiden- 
hair fern decorated the State dining room 
table when President Hoover had Dr. 
Harmodio Arias, President-elect of Pan- 
ama, in to luncheon. 
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@ Aug. 11, one day after his 58th birth- 
day, was set for President Hoover's 
speech accepting renomination. 

@ President Hoover transferred the De- 
partment of Commerce's Radio Division 
(established in t1g11) to the Federal 
Radio Commission. Affected were 190 
employes, an annual expenditure of $490,- 


THE CONGRESS 


Summer Hangovers 

Though Congress vacated the Capitol 
fortnight ago, its manifold committees, 
regular, special, select and joint, were left 
last week with plenty of summer work to 
do. The House and Senate had ordered a 
mass of investigations, probes, surveys, 
inquiries, studies, inquests and hearings, 
each of which meant toil and travel for 
one or more members at public expense. 

At summer sessions, Senate committees 
will dig into: 1) Indian conditions; 2) 
post office leases; 3) wild life; 4) the 
Alaska Railroad; 5) commercial relations 
with China; 6) the Farm Board; 7) air 
and ocean mail subsidies; 8) the failure 
of retail wheat, meat and sugar prices to 
drop with commodity prices; 9) stock ex- 
change practices; 10) the Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation; 11) the effect of de- 
pressed foreign currency values on im- 
ports; 12) the Department of Justice's 
handling of Cleveland’s Union Mortgage 
Co. case; 13) water resources of the Sac- 
ramento, San Joaquin and Kern Rivers; 
14) rents in the District of Columbia; 15 
campaign, expenditures; 16) R. F. C. 
loans; 17) the Columbia and Snake rivers; 
18) Government economy; 19) the St. 
Lawrence Seaway treaty. 

Meanwhile House Committees will ex- 
plore: 1) Government competition with 
private industry; 2) aid to veterans; 3) 
campaign expenditures; 4) railroad hold- 
ing companies. 

The Congressional Record, costing $58 
per page, does not stop with Congress. 
For ten days after adjournment it con- 
tinues to appear as a supplement contain- 
ing the oratorical left-overs of the session. 
Into it are also rammed members’ unde- 
livered speeches (“extension of remarks’), 
newspaper articles, addresses by outsiders 
—a wordy overflow for campaign pur- 
poses. 

Last week appeared an 89-page supple- 
ment issue of the Record (cost $5,262) 
which, among other things, contained: 1) 
$522 worth of unemployment data from 
Colorado’s Senator Costigan; 2) $319 
worth of speeches by outsiders from Iowa’s 
Senator Brookhart; 3) $145 worth of tax 
views from Illinois Representative Keller; 
4) $116 worth of “The American Post- 
office in Colonial Days” from New York’s 
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Representative Mead; 5) $520 worth of 
“Pressing National Questions” from Wis- 
consin’s Representative Nelson; 6) $290 
worth of “Scots and Scottish Influence in 
Congress” from South Dakota’s Senator 
Norbeck; 7) $58 worth of “Economy in 
Government” from North Carolina’s Rep- 
resentative Bulwinkle. 

Public Printer for Congress and the 
Government is George H. Carter (salary: 
$10,000). In his massive red brick plant 
near Union Station, he heads the largest 
printing shop in the world. His pay- 
roll numbers 4.845. In 1931 he made and 
used 185.885 !b. of ink, 83,957 lb. of 
bindery glue. He bought $2,692,297 
worth of paper on which 88,524,736 copies 
of Government publications were turned 
out. 

The Government Printing Office works 
on a cost basis. For each & every govern- 
ment agency a printing appropriation is 
made by Congress which is paid to G. P. O. 
for work done. In fiscal 1932 G. P. O. did 
$14,323.524 worth of business. The year 
before it showed (by mistake) a 4 of 1% 
profit—$18,674. The 1933 appropriation 
for Congressional printing is $2,250,000. 
Of this sum between $600,000 and $700,- 
000 will be used to get out the Congres- 
sional Record. The balance will go for 
the publication of committee hearings and 
reports, bills introduced, public documents 
ordered by Congress, directories, etc. etc. 

But Congress is not the only Govern- 
ment agency that fritters its printing 
appropriations. Published within the last 
two months by G. P. O. for executive de- 
partments for public sale: Capons & Capo- 
nizing (5¢); “I’m Alone” (10¢); The 
Commercial Forcing of Lilies-of-the-Val- 
ley (10¢); The Disinfection of Stables 
(5¢); American and European Swords 
(35¢); Poultry Keeping in Back Yards 
(10¢); Specifications for Nail Pullers 
(5¢); Outlook for the Mackerel Fishery 
(1o¢); Philippine Land Mollusks (5¢). 


TP ANSPORTATION 
Mighty Merger 
(See map) 

Between the Hudson and the Missis- 
sippi, the Potomac and the Great Lakes 
lies the richest rail realm of the U. S. 
Through its fat fields, between its teeming 
towns, over and around its coal-laden 
mountains criss-cross some 57,000 miles 
of trackage (one-fifth of the nation’s 
total) valued at ten billion dollars (almost 
one-half the nation’s total). Three hun- 
dred lines, long & short, in this area serve 
52 million people, bind together eight of 
the ten largest U. S. cities, with shiny 
roadways to the sea and world markets. 
For generations this empire has been a 
battleground wherein corporate giants 
fought for dominance by fair means and 
foul. To it last week came a truce, per- 
haps permanent peace, when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission sanctioned 
its partition among its four mightiest mon- 
archs. 

The I. C. C.’s action sunk another large 
milestone along the way to consolidation 
of the country’s carriers into a few strong 
trunk-line systems. A dozen years have 


passed since rail mergers came to the fore 
as a major problem of U. S. Transporta- 
tion. At least another dozen must pass 
before the question can be called settled. 
Past milestones: 

1920. In the Transportation Act, Con- 
gress orders the I. C. C. to plan consolida- 
tion of its carriers “into a limited number 





Acme 


DISSENTER EASTMAN 


He complained of “slaughter . . . bleed- 


ing stumps.” 


of systems” so that “competition shall be 
preserved and existing routes and chan- 
nels of trade maintained.” 

1921. The I. C. C. issues the Ripley 
plan for merging all railroads into 22 sys- 
tems. 

1924. The Brothers Van Sweringen 
propose a major consolidation of their 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette. 

1926. The I. C. C. rejects the Van 
Sweringen merger as not in the public in- 
terest. 

1929. The I. C. C. issues its final con- 
solidation plan calling for 19 U. S. systems, 
of which two would be in New England, 
five in the East (Time, Dec. 30, 1929). 

1931. After prolonged discussion, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio agree 
among themselves to divide up the Eastern 
territory into four systems. Under the 
auspices of President Hoover this four- 
way consolidation is submitted to the 
I. C. C. (Time, Jan. 12, 1931). 

The 1932 milestone last week was the 
I. C. C.’s approval, with modifications of 
the Big Four’s own program. In its 1929 
plan the I. C. C. had ordered a fifth East- 
ern system to be composed of the Wabash, 
the Seaboard Air Line and a rag-tag- 
bobtail lot of small lines. Because no- 
body advocated such a fifth trunk line, 
because both Wabash and Seaboard are in 
receivership, the I. C. C. dropped the idea 
and consented to a four-way division. The 
Seaboard was left to the South, the other 
lines were parcelled out among the Big 
Four. 


Who Gets What. As sanctioned by 
the I. C. C., the rail map of the East, ex. 
clusive of New England, would contain 
the following: 

Pennsylvania, with 314% of the area’s 
total trackage, pushes out to Kansas City 
and Omaha, gets a new Buffalo-Detroit. 
Chicago-St. Louis link with Wabash. With 
Norfolk & Western it taps the Pocahontas 
coal fields, gains a new port to the South, 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton forms a useful 
North-South connection for its main 
stems. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, with the Van 
Sweringens’ Nickel Plate (Butffalo-Chi- 
cago-St. Louis), Erie (Jersey City-Chi- 
cago-Cincinnati) and Pere Marquette 
(Buffalo-Detroit-Chicago) gets 244% of 
the total trackage. Instead of Lacka- 
wanna, as proposed originally by the 
I. C. C., it is given Lehigh Valley (New 
York-Buffalo) which puts its system into 
Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Station. It also 
gets a branch of the Lackawanna to Os- 
wego. Other C. & O. roads: Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

New York Central will have 23.7% 
the trackage. To it is assigned Lacka- 
wanna (Jersey City-Buffalo) as a sub- 
sidiary outlet to the Lakes. It also gets 
Virginian (Norfolk-Charleston, W. Va.) 
with its tidewater terminal, its access to 
Southern coal fields. Rutland affords an 
auxiliary connection to Canada. 

Baltimore & Ohio, with 20.3% trackage, 
reaches the Hudson River by Reading and 
Jersey Central. Alton gives it a Chicago- 
St. Louis-Kansas City link. Western 
Maryland affords a_ short-cut between 
Baltimore and Western Pennsylvania. Am 
Arbor taps Michigan. With Lehigh & 
Hudson, a “bridge road,” B. & -O. gets 
around New York City, hooks up with 
New England. Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh opens Western New York. 

Divided among the Big Four as con- 
necting lines are Lehigh & New England 
(a “bridge route”), Montour, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, Monongahela. Trackage 
rights here & there and joint terminal 
facilities complete the plan. 

System v. System. The I. C. C.’s un- 
derlying idea was to establish rail com- 
petition not between individual lines but 
between systems. Thus out of New York 
N. Y. C. and Lackawanna, in the same 
system, would compete against Erie and 
Lehigh Valley in another system. Four- 
way system competition would be pre- 
served at such important centres as Bul- 
falo, Toledo, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Only 
the B. & O. would fail to get into Nor- 
folk. No important city which now has 
competition between two railroads would 
get less under the merger plan. 

P. R. R. Exiled. New England offered 
the stiffest problem for this Eastern 
merger. The I. C. C. cut the knot by ex 
cluding New England from present plans. 
Originally New England was to have two 
consolidated systems—New Haven and 
Boston & Maine. Pennsylvania threat: 
ened this program when it began buying 
into the two New England roads. Last 
week the I. C. C. reported that it com 
trolled 22% of New Haven and, with New 
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Haven, 45% of B. & M. Such penetration 
by Pennsylvania alarmed the five New 
England governors who loudly resisted its 

“monopolistic invasion.” 

Nor was the I. C. C. ready to see the 
Pennsylvania, already the largest system 
in the Eastern merger, gobble up New 
Haven’s 2,122 miles and thus unbalance 
the Eastern map. Therefore the I. C. C. 
last week decreed that it would approve 
no merger application from Pennsylvania 
“until that railroad either has divested it- 
self of all stock . . . in the New Haven 
and the Boston & Maine or has placed all 
such stock in the hands of independent 
trustees approved by us.” 

Engagements & Marriages. The 
I. C. C. ruling did not order the roads to 
consolidate. It simply approved their own 
plans to get together and share the East- 
ern territory. At the same time it sanc- 
tioned not only mergers which have al- 
ready occurred but also proposed mergers 
which it has fought tooth & nail as illegal 
and against the public interest. 

For years Pennsylvania has been en- 
gaged to Norfolk & Western. The I. C. C. 
is now ready for a formal marriage. Like- 


wise B. & O. has become the principal 
proprietor, with New York Central, of 


Reading and Jersey Central. The I. C. C. 
now approves their acquisition in name as 
well as fact. 

Illicit Affairs. Pennsylvania’s holdings 
in Wabash and B. & O.’s in Western Mary- 
land the I. C. C. has long viewed as viola- 
tions of the anti-trust law. Both roads 
their illicit affairs 
But last week 
gave up its fight for corporate 


were ordered to cease 
with these weaker carriers. 


the I, C. C. 













morality, told Pennsylvania and B. & O. to 
take their sweethearts openly into their 
homes. 

Eastman Dissent. Such a lax attitude 
by a majority of the I. C. C. produced a 
stinging dissent from the merger plan by 
Commissioner Joseph Bartlett Eastman. 
As the “radical” member of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Eastman delivered a_ long 
economic treatise in which he declared: 

“The people are either fighting to bar 
the wolf from the door or struggling inside 
the threshold to keep his fangs from their 
throat. They have little time or money to 
spend on railroad consolidation plans. .. . 

“The Van Sweringen interests were the 
first to start operations. By an ingenious 
use of intermeshed holding companies . . . 
and the funds of the throng who were 
eager in the days of maniac prosperity to 
invest in holding ag pera wrt put to- 
together [the C. & O.] system. . Twice 
our approval was sought and twice it 
was refused. 

“The Pennsylvania . with the aid of 
the fantastic Pennroad Corp. worked rap- 
idly and regardless of cost acquiring with- 
out our approval the Wabash, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. . Inits 
arrogance the Pennsylvania consulted nei- 
ther the commission nor the law nor pub- 
lic opinion. 

“The Baltimore & Ohio without our ap- 
proval acquired the Western Maryland 
and an interest in the Reading. 

“The New York Central has a practi- 
cally clean record of non-aggression. 

“The proponents of the four-system 
plan -have proceeded with pardonable 
egotism as if the remainder of the coun- 
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try did not exist. Their plan carves a line 
around the Eastern territory and leaves 
on the other side several amputated and 
bleeding stumps. ... The adoption of 
this plan has slaughtered the plan for the 
entire country which we set up in 1929.” 

Next? Before operating staffs can be 
merged and economies effected, each of 
the Big Four has muck to do. C. & O. 


must arrange to buy Lehigh Valley from 
Pennsylvania and the _ closely held 
Bessemer & Lake Erie from U. S. Steel 


Corp. Pennsylvania must shuffle off its 
New England holdings. New York Cen- 
tral must persuade the Henry Huddleston 
Rogers estate to part with Virginian, now 
held for a fancy price. B. & O. must buy 
New York Central out of Reading and 
complete its ownership of Western Mary- 


land. As each system pieces together its 
many parts, it must appear before the 
I. C. C. with an application to execute its 


share of the general plan. 

The I. C. C.’s action served to stiffen 
rail bond prices, give rail stocks a gentle 
fillip. Pennsylvania was reported ready 
to bolt the merger plan rather than suffer 
exile from New England. Big Four ex- 
ecutives called a meeting for this week to 
determine their next step. But bets were 
that the Depression, which had brought 
Pennsylvania’s Atterbury, B. & O.’s Wil- 
lard, New York Central’s Crowley* and 
C. & O.’s Bernet together, would be over 
before every passenger coach and freight 
car in the East bears the name of one ef 
their systems. 


He has since been succeeded by Frederic Ely 


Williamson. 
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DEMOCRATS 


“Garner Issue” 


Friendly Texans thronged the Dallas 
railroad station last week to greet their 
own John Nance (“Jack”) Garner, home- 
ward bound from Washington. The Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential nominee bustled 
out of his through Pullman long enough 
to give them a first taste of his campaign 


oratory. Above locomotive whistles, 
escaping steam and lusty cheers he 
shouted: 


“This is the first time in more than 20 
years I’ve made an electioneering speech. 
Either the people of my district have a 
lot of confidence in me or I fooled ‘em so 
well in my first campaign that they’ve 
sent me back every term since then. I 
want to convince every honest man and 
woman that the power of government 
should be taken away from those who 
administer it for the benefit of a privileged 
few. . . . Because I demanded that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. make pub- 
lic its use of the people’s property, the 
President in effect said: ‘No. That’s for 
the benefit of my select clientele and the 
people mustn’t know what’s done with it.’ ” 

“Pour it on, Jack!” shouted the crowd. 

“We passed that measure anyway. I 
notice by the papers he says he'll study it 
a few days and ‘probably will sign it.’ He 
means he wants to have a few days to find 
out what Wall Street and J. P. Morgan 
think he should do about it.” 

“Whoopee! Pour it on!” 

“When my friends decided I was fit 
timber to deal with Herbert Hoover, I 
assented. I think now I may be big enough 
for that job, considering his weakness and 
vacillation. I hold the most powerful 
position in this Government, excepting 
that of the President. I accepted the 
vice-presidential nomination with much 
hesitancy for already weve whipped 
Hoover three times in Congress.” 

_ Texas and the Southwest liked this style 

of campaigning. But next morning the 
Garner speech was plastered on the front 
page of the Republican Press in the North 
and East more as a political warning than 
as red-hot news. Republican editors 
shivered and shuddered fearfully in print. 
Speaker Garner was depicted as a wild, 
unbalanced fellow who was heading the 
Democratic campaign toward dangerous, 
rabble - rousing radicalism. Governor 
Roosevelt was editorially besought to 
muzzle him. 

Declared the New York Herald Trib- 
une: ‘One cause [of a Hoover trend] is, 
of course, Garner. Vice presidential meat 
proved too strong for this Texas Caesar. 
He made about as complete an ass of him- 
self as an experienced statesman well 
could do.” 

Connecticut’s Senator Bingham went to 
see President Hoover, told him: “I hope 
Garner talks a lot. The more campaign 
speeches he makes, the less work we 
Republicans are going to have to do.” 

Thus emerged in the campaign “the 
Garner issue’”’—an attempt by the G. O. P. 
to frighten the conservative electorate 
with the spectre of what would happen if 
a Texas “wild man” like Nebraska’s Wil- 


liam Jennings Bryan were placed within 
one step of the White House. 

Oats in Gas Tank. Amid these parti- 
san attempts to create a personality issue 
out of the Speaker, Pundit Walter Lipp- 
mann delivered his Olympian opinion in 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

“Mr. Garner at this moment enjoys the 
reputation of being a great radical. Why? 
Because he proposed to build a billion 
dollars’ worth of postoffices and what not. 
Then because he proposed to lend money 
to as many persons as possible... . It 
would be a hideous waste of money to 
build Mr. Garner’s postoffices. But radical 
it would not be. The pork barrel is one 
of our most ancient institutions. . . . Mr. 
Garner’s money lending plan was a cruel 
deception; it was like offering everyone a 
drink out of a half-pint flask. His projects 
reflect upon his judgment but they do not 
challenge the foundations of the existing 
social order. . . . Mr. Garner’s measures 
would simply make capitalism work some- 
what more badly than it is now working. 
. . . He is the sort of man who, finding 
his car stalled on the road, would think 
not of repairing the damage or of obtain- 
ing a new car. He would pour oats into 
the gas tank, give the old car a kick and 
expect it to start running.” 


REPUBLICANS 


“Distant Cousin” 

To-day, a fortnightly published at Syd- 
ney, Australia, last March carried an 
article entitled “Roosevelt II of U. S. A.?” 
Excerpts: “Franklin D. Roosevelt 


has become America’s most prominent 
Statesmanship is in his blood. 
|‘Teddy’] Roosevelt was his 


figure. 
Theodore 














Acme 
Mrs. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“I’m growing weary of it.” 


uncle. . . . On social questions he inclines 
to the left. . . . The most likely Repub- 
lican nominee for Vice-President is Nicho- 
las Roosevelt, who, as Governor of Costa 
Rica in the Caribbean, has been bringing 


the blessings of American civilisation to 
that negroid dependency of the U. S.A 
Nicholas is Teddy’s son.’”’* 


Last May the Sao Paulo, Brazil, Diarig 
Nacional, reporting Franklin Roosevelt's 
progress towards the nomination, ran an 


old-fashioned line-cut of the late great | 


'. 


Such ignorance in far lands is not sur. 
prising but, as Franklin Delano Roose. 
velt’s managers well appreciate, such ig. 
norance is not confined to far lands. Last 
fortnight one Chester Burger, 11, of 
Biooklyn, N. Y. wrote to Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, widow of the 26th President of 
the U. S., requesting her autograph, prais- 
ing “your cousin,” the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. Replied the Widow 
Roosevelt: “Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
a distant [fifth] cousin of my husband. 
Iam a Republican and voting for Herbert 
Hoover.” 

Last week Widow Roosevelt at her sum- 
mer home in Brooklyn, Conn. revealed 
that some 300 U. S. persons had written to 
congratulate her on her /usband’s presi- 
dential renomination. “I’m growing weary 
of it,” she sighed. 


LABOR 
“Leeches” 


Subjects already worn thin from talk 
were talked over again at length last week 
by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor before it closed its 
fortnight’s session at Atlantic City. Re- 
hashed were the six-hour day, the five- 
day week, more jobs to be made by Con- 
gress, the Government’s payless furlough 
plan. The council flayed both Republican 
and Democratic platforms for _ being 
“vague and extremely disappointing” to 
Labor but, always non-partisan, endorsed 
no nominee for the Presidency. 

What saved the Atlantic City meeting 
from being altogether colorless and routine 
was a sudden A. F. of L. interest in union- 
ized racketeering. Before the council, by 
Investigator Edward F. McGrady, was 
laid the specific case of President Sam 
Kaplan of Motion Picture Machine Op- 
erators Union Local 306, New York City 
The council referred the Kaplan matter 
to President William C. Elliott of the In- 
ternational Association of Theatrical Stage 
Employes who promised “‘special attention 
immediately.” Then easy-going William 
Green, A. F. of L. president, came out 
with a public statement which, for him, 
sounded like a trumpet blast: 

“The A. F. of L. is not an organization 
in itself but an affiliation. . . . Each in- 
ternational union is an independent en- 
tity. ... When charges were recently 
made concerning alleged acts of members 
and officers of local unions we decided 
these charges involved the honor and in- 
tegrity of the Federation. . . . The Feder- 
ation itself cannot take affirmative action 
against a local union officer but .... 
The Federation is pledged to go the limit 


is a second cousin ol 
Theodore Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 
then Governor of Puerto Rico, was faintly 
“mentioned” for the vice-presidential nomination. 


*Nicholas Roosevelt 
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in purging itself of racketeering. . . . Our 
policy is to protect members from racke- 
teering in any form, even to the extent of 
suspending an international union which 
has failed to act on proof of wrongdoing. 

“Racketeering has manifested itself in 
many lines. There are no doubt some who 














International 


SAM KAPLAN 


He had to hire Lawyer Steuer. 


have fastened themselves upon the Ameri- 
can labor movement and are exploiting 
hard-working, honest members. Upon 
these leeches we will have no mercy.” 

Notorious in New York is Sam Kap- 
lan’s rule over cinema theatres. He and 
24 other officers of Local 306 are under 
criminal conspiracy indictments as the re- 
sult of a rebellion by eight members who 
object to his methods. Local 306 has also 
been charged with operating the forbidden 
“permit system” whereby President Kap- 
lan allows operators outside the union to 
work in return for 20% of their wages. 
His strongarm man, one Greenberg, has 
served a six-month jail sentence for as- 
sault. 

Besides running the union, President 
Kaplan heads a firm which sells projec- 
tion equipment. The wise theatre owner 
knows that by patronizing the Kaplan firm 
he will have no labor troubles in his 
cinema house. 

Kaplan’s known income is $21,800 per 
year—$1,800 as union president, $20,000 
as its chief organizer. What he makes 
from his equipment company is  unre- 
vealed. In 1930 his henchmen, organized 
as the Sam Kaplan Protection Society, 
voted him a $25,000 gift. 

To break his autocracy three rebel 
members of Local 306 went to court, 
sought an injunction restraining President 
Kaplan from directing its affairs. His 
henchmen thereupon hired Lawyer Max 
D. Steuer, slick crook defender, to repre- 
sent him and the other indicted officers. 
To pay the Steuer fee ($25,000) the local 
Voted an assessment of $21 on each of its 
1,200 members. Last week in Manhattan 


eight rebels sought another injunction to 
nullify the local’s assessment, make Sam 
Kaplan pay his own lawyer's bill. 

Sam Kaplan ignored the A. F. of L. 
manifesto against racketeering. But Theo- 
dore M. Brandle, New Jersey’s unsavory 
labor “boss,” did not. Turning up at At- 
lantic City, he demanded from the council 
“a clean bill of health.” He did not get it. 

“Boss” Brandle is the Jersey City or- 
ganizer for the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron 
Workers. He is also president of the New 
Jersey Building Trades Council. He or- 
ganized a truck owners’ association, op- 
erates a bonding company. His summer 
home is at Deal, N. J. He owns two 
homes in Jersey City where he also runs 
the Labor National Bank. For his good 
friend Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
in 1930 he paid a $60,000 fine for evading 
the Federal income tax. Two years later 
he paid a similar fine of $96,000 for him- 
self and his bonding company partner. 

Typically descriptive of “Boss” Bran- 
dle’s methods was.a telegram from the 
Newark Iron Workers Union to the A. F. 
of L. executive council: 

“We have been forced to sit idly by 
and see our work in our own territory 
done by men from Brandle’s local, while 
our men from Newark are not allowed to 
work in Brandle’s territory without being 
threatened or actually attacked. More 
than 100 men from Brandle’s local with 
iron bars, baseball bats, etc. attacked six 
Newark men on the Medical Center job 
in Jersey City. This same thing happened 
on a job in Hackensack and a repetition 
happened again in Bayonne. We have 
tried every way possible to get adequate 
support from our general officers and have 
failed, even to the extent of having our 
meetings suspended.” 


CRIME 
Goldfish Bowl (Cont'd) 


His Adam’s apple smashed, one Hyman 
Stark, petty thug, strangled to death after 
a third-degreeing in Nassau County police 
headquarters at Mineola, L. I. last fort- 
night (Trme, July 25). Last week a 
deputy chief, a lieutenant, eight detectives 
(one-quarter of the county’s detective 
force) and three patrolmen were indicted 
for the crime on charges ranging from 
manslaughter to assault. All were likewise 
accused of a conspiracy to obstruct jus- 
tice. Wealthy, socialite Nassau County 
was rudely shocked. 

How Stark, arrested with three compan- 
ions for beating and robbing a detective’s 
mother, had been killed was the subject 
of a John Doe investigation conducted be- 
fore Supreme Court Justice Steinbrink. 
Stark’s companions, black & blue from 
rough treatment, told their story: “They 
took us in and handcuffed us to chairs. 
A big guy came in with a panama hat and 
hit us. . . . They took us downstairs and 
beat us with a rubber hose. . . . I was hit 
once by a shoe on my head and pulled by 
my hair. . . . Stark was lying unconscious 
on the floor and a man standing over him 


with a rubber hose. . . . They were hit- 
ting Stark with billies and kicking him. 
. . . L heard Stark screaming.” 

That Stark had been taken down to a 
shower room in police headquarters, 
stripped and beaten was clearly estab- 
lished. But who mauled, pummeled, kicked 
and belabored him to force a confession, 
none of Nassau County’s police could re- 
member. Justice Steinbrink declared the 
police testimony was shot through with 
perjury. Crack detectives, sweating with 
fear, showed a forgetfulness which should 
have made them unfit for the lowest 
patrolman’s job. 

In charge of headquarters during the 
Stark inquisition was Deputy Chief of 
Police Frank Tappen, a burly, curly- 
haired, 250-lb. Republican “boss” in Oys- 
ter Bay. Off duty Deputy Chief Tappen 
runs a furniture store, collects antiques, 
has a reputation for being hardboiled. 
Martin Wilson Littleton Jr., assistant 
district attorney, a Republican friend of 
Tappen’s, took the witness stand to tell 
this story: 

“Deputy Chief Tappen came over to us. 
He was mopping his brow and _ looking 
very hot. He said: ‘That [Stark] is the 
toughest ——- — ———— I ever saw. I 
put one foot on his belly and one on his 





International 


Deputy Cuier TAPPEN 


.. . put a foot on throat, a foot on belly, 
and rocked? 


throat and rocked back and forth and it 
didn’t faze him.’ ” 

Held in $15,500 bail on charge of be- 
ing an accessory to second-degree murder 
and violation of duty, Deputy Chief Tap- 
pen hotly denied the statement. Said he: 
“T hardly call that friendship.” 
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INTERNA FIONAL 
“Brutal Borah” 


Those readers of the New York Times 
who scan only its headlines received a 
strong, specific impression when they read 
last week: DEBT CANCELLATION 
.. . PROPOSED BY BORAH. 

Radio listeners who paid attention to 
the booming Senator’s 3,000 word address 
heard him say: 

“The debts due the taxpayers of the 
United States for money loaned to foreign 
governments are just debts. . . . Will re- 
duction or cancellation bring to the people 
of the United States an equal or greater 
benefit than the amount which they may 
collect from the debts?. . . 

“T entertain the belief that the cancel- 
lation of the debts in connection with, and 
as a part of, a program including the set- 
tlement of other War problems would have 
the effect above indicated. But I am 
equally clear that the cancellation of these 
debts with nothing more than the present 
reparations adjustment would not have the 
effect above indicated.” 

Briefly, the Chairman of the U. S. Sen- 
ate’s Foreign Relations Committee took 
the stand which President Hoover tried to 
take with former Premier Pierre Laval of 
France (Time, Nov. 2 et seg.), namely 
that the U. S. should bargain with Europe, 
offering cancellation in return for all- 
around reduction of armaments and nu- 
merous other concessions for the general 
good of the world. M. Laval soon showed 
Mr. Hoover how unwilling Europe is to 
make any such bargain, preferring that the 
U. S. simply cancel. Cried Senator 
Borah: 

“IT know of no way to. . . justify the 
reduction or cancellation of the debts. . . 
than by means of a conference. . . which 
would be permitted to deal with [1] Repa- 
rations and Debts; [2] Disarmament; | 3] 
the re-establishment of the gold standard 
(31 nations being now off the gold stand- 
ard); [4] the stabilization of silver in the 
Orient and [5] possibly other questions.” 

If some U. S. newspapers lapsed into 
giving the offhand impression that Senator 
Borah favors cancellation with no strings 
attached, the French Press did not. AN- 
OTHER THREAT TO FRANCE bristled 
the Paris Liberté. ‘The man who is more 
important than the President in directing 
American foreign policy in the name of the 
Senate now asserts brutally that debts and 
disarmament are linked! He asserts that 
military and financial problems should be 
settled by a new conference under Wash- 
ington’s orders. Is France eager to put 
her head under the knife of the guillo- 
tine?” 

In London, more cheerful editors wel- 
comed what several of them termed Sen- 
ator Borah’s “conversion,” the Liberal 
News Chronicle recalling that “he has been 
hitherto one of the most uncompromising 
opponents of debt revision.” In the City 
(London’s Wall Street) there was a cozy 
feeling that Cancellation-With-Strings-At- 
tached must be the first step toward Can- 
cellation, whether Senator Borah knows 
that his “conversion” has begun or not. 


Hoover not Outhoovered 

Supported by Italy, Germany and Rus- 
sia but outmaneuvered by Britain and 
France, lean, nervous U. S. Ambassador 
Hugh Simons Gibson abandoned last week 
his efforts to secure acceptance by the 
Geneva Conference of President Hoover’s 
resounding One-Third-Armament-Reduc- 
tion proposal (T1ME, July 4). 

Sir John Simon, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary and highest priced lawyer, without 


Arr MINISTER BALBO 
Importantly, he flew. 


too much difficulty argued Mr. Gibson 
into believing that the Conference, which 
has already sat for some six months at a 
cost of more than $6,000,000 to the 60 
nations originally represented, should ad- 
journ until 1933. 

Helpfully Sir John proposed a resolu- 
tion of adjournment “welcoming heartily 
the initiative taken by the President of 
the United States” and couched chiefly in 


the future tense. Excerpts: “Chemical, 
bacteriological and incendiary warfare 
shall be prohibited. . . . Air attacks 


against civilian population shall be abso- 
lutely prohibited...” at some future 
time and in some manner totally unspeci- 
fied. In campaigning for re-election Presi- 
dent Hoover and Republican orators ought 
to be able to make such a resolution sound 
much as though something had been ac- 
complished on the President’s initiative. 

Gibson’s Choice. . . . When Britain’s 
“Uncle Arthur’ Henderson, President of 
the Conference, tried to give Ambassador 
Gibson the floor to urge adjournment there 
was immediate protest. Before Mr. Gib- 
son could reach the rostrum Dutch Dele- 
gate Dr. V. H. Rutgers, rose shouting: 
“Which other delegates will participate in 
immediate discussion?” 

While Ambassador Gibson modestly 
turned around and started back to his seat, 
“Uncle Arthur” boomed: 


“T propose to hear Mr. Gibson now! If 
Dr. Rutgers will tell me exactly how long 


he wants to speak I may make a bargain 
with him.” 

Thus encouraged, Ambassador Gibson 
started down the aisle again, reached the 
rostrum just as German Delegate Dr. 
Rudolf Nadolny rose to ask, “Does this 
mean that the delegates shall not be 
allowed to speak on the resolution as a 
whole?” 

“You can all speak later,” cried Presi- 
dent Henderson, but by this time Mr. 
Gibson had left the rostrum and was 





BritisH AMBASSADOR GRANDI 
Obediently, he withdrew. 


perched on the edge of a chair. When the 
U. S. Ambassador was about to make his 
third start, he saw that Soviet Delegate 
Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov had arisen. 
“For several weeks, even months,” ob- 
served the Russian, “several delegations 
have been talking continuously, while 
others have not spoken at all! Unless they 
have lost the habit of speaking. delegates 
should be allowed to speak as they wish.” 

“My answer to that,” snapped President 
Henderson, “is that for six months we 
have had sufficient talk! Are you making 
a point of order or a speech?” 

“My whole idea,” plaintively inter- 
rupted Ambassador Gibson, “was a shorter 
debate. I now put off my statement.” 

Such putting off was the very last thing 
the British and French wanted. With 
some coaxing Ambassador Gibson was at 
last gotten firmly up on the rostrum and 
all opposition was squelched. “My gov- 
ernment would have preferred a resolution 
accepting still more definitely the details 
of the President’s plan,” said Mr. Gibson, 
“but the American Delegation feels the 
present resolution contains the maxi- 
mum of agreement which can now be 
achieved. .. .” 

During Mr. Gibson’s speech Comrade 
Litvinov, his moon face red with anger. 
tore into smaller & smaller bits a printed 
copy of the resolution. 

Litvinov v. Gibson. Next day the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, speaking in English, 
attacked what other delegations were call- 
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| Foreign News—( Continued) 
: ing the British-U. S.-French resolution of French Deputy Pierre Renaudel. It ap- 
rgain adjournment. peared that Fascist Costamagna had been GREAT BRITAIN 
" “Tt is meaningless and without figures,” fulsomely lauding the Fascist régime when Archbishop's Eyesore 
rE snorted the Russian. “It is a step back- stocky Socialist Renaudel burst out, Peering out of Lambeth Palace, where 
a the Yours is a country without a free parlia- 


ward. . . . The preamble asserts that the 
Dr time is ripe for disarmament but all the 


this subsequent contents of the resolution rep- 
t be resent an utter negation of that assertion.” 
as 3 Suiting action to his words the Soviet 
ae Delegate moved to amend the resolution 
Presi- by inserting into it the chief, concrete 
Mr. features of the Hoover Plan. Three votes 

= were taken and on all three the U. S. 

Ambassador voted against insertion of the 

Hoover Plan. At this juncture a huge 

“silver” (aluminum) seaplane, roaring up 

from Rome, appeared over Geneva. The 

Delegates, as they voted down the Rus- 

sian proposals, could see out of the win- 

dows of the Conference Palace the great 

silver bird as it settled down on Lac 

| Leman. 

“Utter Failure!’ Stepping out of the 
seaplane Italy’s round-eyed, bearded 
young Air Minister, General Italo Balbo, 
made straight for the Conference. A sol- 
dier, a fighter, he came to speak for Benito 
Mussolini who had just ousted his suave, 
diplomatic Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
and occupied the Italian Foreign Office 
himself (see p. 18). Striding into the Con- 
ference bearded General Balbo lisped :* 

“This Conference is an utter failure! 

3 .. The resolution now before us is a 

Svain effort, entirely inadequate when com- 

Spared to the wishes and hopes of the 
World. . . . No marked progress is made 
toward Disarmament. ... The Fascist 
Government can take no part in the vote 
on the resolution to adjourn.” 

“Noble Idea.” Emboldened by the 
nthe | stand of Russia and Italy, cautious 
e his Dr. Rudolph Nadolny took the floor, de- 
egate manded equality of armament for Germany 
risen. with other Great Powers under the Hoover 
ob Plan. He threatened that if Germany is 
tions not given this equality of armament at a 
while reduced level (provided for in the Treaty 
they of Versailles) she will boycott the Dis- 
gates armament Conference when it meets again 
ish.” IN 1933. 
ident This threat distressed Sir John Simon. 
$ we “There is such a thing as being more royal- 
aking ist than the king,” soothed Britain’s great 

lawyer. “But it would be a sad pity for 
nter- any of the rest of us to be more ‘Hoover’ 
orter than the Americans.” 
, To tide the Conference over this ugly 
thing crisis, Premier Edouard Herriot made one 
With of those speeches which Frenchmen make 
os so well. Keynote: “President Hoover’s 
a declaration was founded upon a noble 
gov- idea,’ Bon mot: “In all languages the 
ution = ‘to disarm’ seems to be an irregular 
eer verb. 
— “Isn’t He Pretty?” The day might have 
the ended quietly for the Conference had not 
naxi- | loud shouts in Italian and French been 
oI heard from an adjoining room in which 

the 43-year-old Inter-Parliamentary Union 
irade (which has no official status whatever) 
neet, was holding its 25th Congress. 
snted General Balbo, bursting into the room, 

found his compatriot Italian Deputy Carlo 
Rus- Costamagna reviling and reviled by 
glish, *Though he lisps, the tone and personality 
call- of General Balbo are pugnacious, virile, truculent. 


ment, and there is no justice where liberty 
does not exist!” 

“Apologize ! 
Italians. 

“Apologize?” cried M. Renaudel. 
“Never to representatives of the Govern- 
ment which ordered the murder of Matte- 
otti!’”* 

“Bravo! Bravo Renaudel!” cried sev- 
eral Frenchmen while some Italians 
taunted “Isn’t he pretty?” and others 
cried, ‘“‘Down with France!” 

The threat of a duel was injected by 
General Balbo who lisped fiercely: “I 
consider this a personal insult which Sig- 
nor Costamagna is at liberty to reply to 
in his own manner.” 

The Italians then moved off in a body 
down the hall, summoned by // Duce who 
had already heard of the rumpus and had 
at once called up General Balbo from 
Rome. General Balbo immediately de- 
manded either a formal apology from 
Socialist Renaudel, who again refused to 
apologize, or the ousting of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union from the premises. 
It was thereupon ousted by Secretary 
General of the League of Nations Sir Eric 
Drummond. 

Dead Silence. Most embittered dele- 
gate at the Conference last week was 
China’s Dr. W. W. Yen. He proposed an 
amendment which would have bound the 
Conference countries to abstain from 
the warlike bombing of civil populations, 
adding that he had Manchuria in mind. 
When Sir John Simon made two points— 
1) that China and Japan are not legally 
at war; 2) that it would be senseless to 
prohibit bombing in peace time—Dr. Yen 
withdrew his resolution in bitter disgust. 

A penitent last week was Dr. Eduard 
Benes, “Smartest Little Statesman in 
Europe,” perpetual Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Benes had said, 
“Bombardment from the air is barbarous 
and inhuman.” Sir John Simon pointed 
out that British planes often find it neces- 
sary to bomb rebellious tribesmen. Dr. 
Benes promptly ate humble pie, exclaim- 
ing, “Of course British flyers have never 
been guilty of barbarous actions!” 

The final vote of the 51 nations still 
represented last week, adjourning the Con- 
ference to “Jan. 21, 1933 at the latest” 
passed with the U. S., Great Britain, 
France, Japan and a total of 37 other na- 
tions voting “For Adjournment.” Herr 
Nadolny voted “Against.” Comrade Lit- 
vinov voted “For Disarmament: Against 
Adjournment!” Afghanistan, Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, China, Hungary, Italy 
and Turkey abstained from voting. 

Amid no applause from the gallery, the 
Conference delegates filed out in dead 
silence. 

*Blackest stain on the reputation of Blackshirt 
Benito Mussolini is the widespread ‘notion that 


he personally ordered the assassination of the 
multi-millionaire Socialist Deputy Giacomo 


Apologize!” roared the 


Matteotti, who was unquestionably done to Death 
by Fascists (Time, June 23, 


1924). 





he lives, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
used to see “the cheapest and ugliest 
bridge across the Thames.” 

Something more expensive has now been 
built. New Lambeth Bridge cost $2,700,- 
000, spans the Thames with five graceful 
arches, outside stone, inside steel. Last 
week, escorted by the Horse Guard, Their 
Majesties drove to New Lambeth Bridge, 
ably opened it. 


Dislanded Gentry 

To be listed in Burke’s Landed Gentry 
one had to possess an estate of at least 
1,000 acres and an authentic coat of arms. 
Recently Burke’s reduced this require- 
ment in view: of the sale of so many 
estates. The new Burke’s Landed Gentry 
includes many a name not up to the old 
standard. Even so it contains 1,000 names 
less than ten years ago. 

With an eye to the future, Burke’s are 
printing at the end of their new Landed 
Gentry a second section tactfully entitled 
Dislanded Gentry. Eventually, as more & 
more estates have to be sold, the second 
section is expected to eclipse the first, but 
Burke’s will go publishing on. 

“The Editor will be pleased,” hopefully 
announced Burke’s last year, “to receive 
notification from those who have 
ceeded to or acquired estates, with a view 
to the inclusion of their names in the 
volume.” 


“A Little Bird Told Me... .” 

Liberties which no English correspon- 
dent would ever dream of taking were 
taken every day last week by Canadian 
reporters, cheerfully covering the Imperial 
Economic Conference. 

They related that the wife of nearly 
every arriving delegate asked of Canadian 
Premier Bennett’s sister, wife of Minister 
to the U. S. Herridge, “How’s your new 
baby?” (aged three months). 

They pictured British Secretary for War 
Minister Viscount Hailsham pacing up & 
down his suite in the Hotel Chateau Lau- 
rier when his baggage failed to arrive. 
They imagined him exclaiming, ‘““My King- 
dom for a frockcoat and topper!” 

Descending upon a Mrs. Peter Grobler, 
wife of a South African delegate, they 
asked her about lions and particularly if 
cinemas about lions are accurate. “Lions 
are really not ferocious animals at all!” 
smiled Mrs. Grobler. “In our Kruger 
National Park lions will just stand and 
look at you with as much interest as you 
have in them. My daughter says one lion 
came so close to her that she thinks she 
could have powdered its nose!” 

After taking one look at Australia’s 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce virtually all 
Canadian reporters called him “the hand- 
somest man at the Conference.” Said the 
Ottawa Citizen: “He is tall, fine featured, 
immaculately groomed; one who must be 
tempted at times to gaze into the full- 
sized mirror and encounter the grandiose 
vision of himself.” 
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Picking over the 195 arriving dele- 
gates’ luggage, Canada’s reporters com- 
mented that some of it seemed to have 
been bought for the occasion and that 
some of the stuff was just wrapped up. 
They recorded that Premier Bennett had 
to walk down to the last car of an incom- 
ing train to meet Mr. & Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin to whom Mr. Bennett said, 
“Greetings.” 

“We are very pleased to be here,” re- 
plied Mr. Baldwin, Chief of the Mother 
Country's delegation. “You are looking 
well, Mr. Bennett.” 

When the next train came in Premier 
Bennett again had to hasten down to the 
last car where he said, “How’s your 
father?” to toothbrush-mustached Mal- 
colm MacDonald. 

“He’s fine, though tired after Lau- 
sanne,” replied the son of Great Britain’s 
Prime Minister. “He sent you his very 
best regards. Both operations on his eyes 
were very successful. The short rest he is 
taking now at Lossiemouth should fix him 
up.” 
ive: the dignified pretense that the 
representatives of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are living in Ottawa on expense ac- 
counts ranging from $2.50 per day for a 
full delegate down to $1 for a secretary 
was gayly exploded by Montreal Gossip 
Colyumist Margaret Currie. “What a 
thing it is to be a statesman!” wrote she. 
“A little bird told me that the Premier 
was host to all the delegates, not only for 
their accommodation and meals, but for 
the special train itself which bore them 
from Quebec to Ottawa. Perhaps this is 
the first time Canada has ever had a Prime 
Minister who could afford such a gracious 
gesture.” 

With casual candor the Ontario Liquor 
Control Board made known that within 24 
hours after their arrival more than 100 of 
the 195 guest delegates had applied for 
free permits to buy liquor* and that 
among the applicants was the No. 1 dele- 
gate of the No. 1 delegation, Stanley 
Baldwin. 

Pomp & Circumstance. Punctual Mr. 
Baldwin was the first delegate to arrive at 
Canada’s handsome, Gothic House of 
Commons for the opening of the Confer- 
ence. He took the seat occupied at Parlia- 
mentary sessions by the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, Liberal Ex- 
Premier, Leader of His Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition in Canada and advocate of a 
policy of close rapprochement with the 
U. S., from which Conservative Premier 
Richard Bedford Bennett has suavely but 
firmly receded. 

On the carillon in Ottawa’s Peace 
Tower, Carilloneur Robert J. Donnell 
played in succession all the local airs of 
the Empire countries, burst into “Pomp 
& Circumstance” at the approach in an 
open carriage of His Excellency Vere Bra- 
bazon Ponsonby (pronounced punsunby), 
Earl of Bessborough and Governor Gen- 
eral of the Dominion of Canada. 

Spectators readily excused the mess the 
Foot Guards made of their drill. All ear- 
nest young men, perspiring in the broiling 


*Non-delegates pay $2 per permit. 





sun under immense fur busbies, the Foot 
Guards marched out of step and had diffi- 
culties with their bayonets while trying to 
execute a few simple evolutions. Up 
drove Premier Bennett in his glistening 
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AUSTRALIA’S HANDSOME BRUCE 


He aimed at Argentine meat, Danish 
dairies, Russian wheat. 


Stearns-Knight (an 
longer manufactured). Up drove other 
delegates in official Buicks. In the House 
of Commons, kleig lights blazed upon the 
Throne, movietone cameras whirred, mi- 
crophones were switched on and Lord Bess- 
borough began to read the King’s message 
while all delegates and spectators stood. 

Lest the Irish Free State delegation 
bolt, the message omitted His Majesty’s 
customary allusion to his “loyal subjects” 
and the Conference in a subsequent reso- 
lution thanking His Majesty omitted the 
customary words “allegiance” and “loy- 
alty.”’ With a broad Irish grin, Free State 
Vice President Sean O'Kelly called the 
resolution “the least provocative (from 
an Irishman’s point of view) that has ever 
been sent by an Imperial Conference to 
the King.” 

Even so it took courage on Mr. 
O’Kelly’s part to stand for such proceed- 
ings at all. Later in the dav Canadian 
Premier Bennett made a point ot clasping 
Mr. O'Kelly in a warm embrace around 
the shoulders and publicly exclaiming, “I 
know, I know, my friend, how difficult this 
has been for you!” 

The Governor General, having spoken 
the King’s piece and received the Confer- 
ence’s thanks, drove home to Rideau 
Hall, his viceregal residence. Up popped 
England’s Baldwin, nominated Canada’s 
Bennett as permanent chairman. Up 
stood Australia’s ‘“handsomest” Bruce to 
second the nomination. By unanimous 
vote Mr. Bennett then took the Desk 
(carried in and placed in front of the 
Throne) for the duration of the Confer- 
ence. 

Eight Keynotes. Considering that one- 
quarter of the world’s population was rep- 


“orphan car” no 


resented at the Conference, with eigh 
distinct His Majesty’s Governments* rep- 
resented, the Conference did well to finish 
its keynoting on the first day. 

Broadly speaking, Canada, Australi 
and New Zealand called for higher tarif 
barriers against non-Empire lands, with 
consequent larger purchases of foods and 
raw materials by the Mother County 
from the dominions, in return for which 
they stood ready to make larger purchase 
of manufactured goods from her. 

Mr. Baldwin, speaking for that vast, 
preponderant part of the British Common. 

" 6 ca | 
wealth which does not have “dominion 
status,” showed his frank perplexity, lived 
up to his reputation as one of those Eng- 
lishmen who follow the proud policy of 
“muddling through.” Said he: “There are 
two ways in which increased preference 
can be given—either by lowering barriers | 
among ourselves or by raising them 
against others. The choice between thes: 
two must be governed largely by local con. 
siderations. But subject to that, it seems 
to us that we should endeavor to follow 
the first rather than the second course 
. . . Let us, therefore, aim at the lower- 
ing rather than the raising of barriers if | 
we cannot fully achieve our purpose now, § 
and let us remember that any action we 
take here is bound to have its reactions 
elsewhere.” | 

This was hedging, weasling—perhaps a 
wise course since it left open every avenue 
for muddling through. In sharp contrast 
was South Africa’s crisp demand for “the 
restoration of the gold standard” through. 
out the Empire (South African pounds 4 
shillings being still on the gold standard) 

Prudently the Irish Free State made no 
keynote demands, Mr. O’Kelly declaring 
“We most earnestly hope that the Con- 
ference will be a success, whether or not 
the people of the Free State can share i | 
the ultimate benefits.” Thus he alluded to 
the tariff war between the Mother Coun: 
try and the Free State (see p. 17). 

“Undress Dickering.” The full-dres 
opening of the Conference was admittedly 
unimportant. Undress dickering and se- 
cret deals were already going on behind 
the scenes. British papers printed stories 
of an accord, said to have been reached by 
steel producers in the Mother Country and 


steel consumers in Canada, looking to the 
shutting out of U. S. steel from the Do- 


—— 


*1) Great Britain, India and other Non-Sel 
Governing Lands; 2) Canada; 3) Australia 
4) New Zealand; 5) South Africa; 6) Nev 
foundland; 7) Irish Free State; 8) Southern Rho- 
desia. Southern Rhodesians hotly maintain that 
since they are a “self-governing colony” they 
have the equivalent of “dominion status,” but 
Southern Rhodesia is not in the strictest sense 
a dominion. Scarcely any U. S. citizens and no 
many Mother Countrymen can bound Souther 
Rhodesia which lies 100 mi. inland, from th 
east coast of Africa opposite Madagascar. It! 
bounded on the East by Portugese East Afric 
(Mozambique), on the South by the dominio 
of the Union of South Africa, on the West by 
the British Protectorate of Bechuanaland ané 
on the North (of course) by Northern Rhodesia 
which is a non-self-governing-colony without 4 
parliament or premier, Proud indeed are South 
ern Rhodesians of their Parliament and of hardy, 
pioneering Premier Howard Unwin Moffat, thet 
Chief Delegate last week at the Ottawa Cor 
ference. 
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minion which bought $168,000,000 worth 
during the year ending March 31, 1931. 

Into the dickering pot Stanley Mel- 
bourne (““Handsomest’’) Bruce threw an 
Australian ultimatum in the form of a 
< soo-word handout to the Press. Men- 
tioning Argentina, Russia and Denmark by 
name, fighting Mr. Bruce demanded that 
the Mother Country cut down her imports 
of Argentine meat, Danish dairy products 
and Russian wheat and lumber either by 
upping her tariff or by a quota system 
forcing buyers in the United Kingdom to 
import more of these things from the Do- 
minions, especially Australia. Mr. Bruce 
added a long list of articles (notably 
meat) on which Australia wants preferen- 
tial treatment, asserting of course that 
Australia, if generously treated, will re- 
spond no less generously. 

From New Zealand’s not quite so hand- 
some Chief Delegate Joseph Gordon 
(oates a similar blast was momentarily ex- 
pected. But with the entire Conference 
ina state of preparatory flux the Mother 
Country quietly managed to keep her end 
up. She wangled her Secretary for War, 
Viscount Hailsham (famed when he was 
Attorney General Sir Douglas Hogg ), into 
chairmanship of the Conference’s first and 
most important working group: the Com- 
mittee on Empire Trade Promotion. 

Ambition & Mrs. Runciman. Also set 
up last week were the Committee on Re- 
lations with Foreign Nations, Committee 
on Currency, Committee on Customs Reg- 
ulations, Committee on Economic Rela- 
tions, All these began work in secret. 
Strangely enough it was Mrs. Walter Run- 
ciman, ex-M. P.—whose husband was sup- 
posed to be a high tariff man in the Bald- 
win delegation—who unbosomed in such a 
way as to create the first Conference 
luror. 

“To buy good foodstuffs as cheaply as 
possible is the ambition of the English 
woman!” said Mrs. Runciman firmly. “A 
further tax [on food] would take a lot of 
explaining.””’ Drawn out at greater length 
Mrs. Runciman said in substance that 
the British consumer will not submit to 
higher food prices even to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Conference. She appeared to 
assume that a tariff shutting non-Empire 
food out of the Mother Country would in- 
evitably result in the Dominions charging 
higher prices for their food, even though 
it should enter the Mother Country dutv 
free. Since Mr. Runciman is a leading 
British financier, industrialist and ship- 
owner, and since he is president of the 
Board of Trade (a British Cabinet post), 
such statements from his wife set Ottawa 
by the ears, made it harder to “muddle 
through.” Within 24 hours the Conference 
Press spokesman announced, “There will 
be no more interviewing of wives of dele- 
gates,” 

“Cricket Spirit.” In characteristic vein 
Mr. Baldwin and his No. 2 Muddler, the 
Rt. Hon. James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, 
onetime engine greaser, now Secretary for 
the Dominions, permitted themselves to 
be interviewed by the Canadian Press. 

Both statesmen are tireless pipe puffers. 
While Mr. Baldwin puffed Mr. Thomas let 

is pipe grow cold, speaking volubly of 


how the world crisis had grown worse & 
worse “until the down and out spirit be- 
came prevalent in the minds of many 
people.” 

Interrupting Muddler Thomas at this 
point by a tap upon the knee, Muddler 





International 
Vict 


stolen, one could truthfully say.” 


PRESIDENT O'KELLY 


3aldwin interjected, ““We never in 
that crowd, Jim!” 

“Never!” cried Mr. Thomas, taking his 
cue. “I was about to add—‘with the ex- 
ception of you and me.’” 

Mr. Baldwin, in figure, face and manner 
the image of John Bull, saved the inter- 
view by declaring in handsome English 
fashion: ““The whole Conference is above 
parties and personalities. We are in the 
true cricket spirit. We don’t care tup- 
pence who makes the runs, so long as the 
Empire as a whole wins a victory.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Civil Tariff War 

That President Eamon De Valera has 
sufficient backing to override the refrac- 
tory Free State Senate he proved last 
week when Senators rejected the bill em- 
powering his Cabinet to impose retaliatory 
tariffs against the Mother Country (TiMmE, 
July 25). 

The Dail, having passed this bill, had 
adjourned, Mr. De Valera called the Dail 
back into session. It promptly repassed 
the bill, thus squelching the Senate’s op- 
position. 

For good measure the Dail voted nu- 
merous extraordinary powers to the Gov- 
ernment before finally adjourning. “I will 
guarantee that these powers will not be 
abused,” promised Mr. De Valera. “We 
are not anxious to extend the area of 
friction and this friction was not caused 
by us!” 

It was caused by the Free State’s with- 
holding payment of the so-called “land 
annuities,” which caused the Mother 
Country to enact tariffs against Free State 
goods. 


were 


In Ottawa last week Vice President 
Sean O'Kelly of the Free State set forth 
his Government’s view informally thus: 
“It must be remembered that the land of 
Ireland, almost all of it, was at one time 
or another taken by force (stolen, one 
could truthfully say) from the rightful 
owners, the Irish people, by English in- 
vaders. ... After a long struggle the 
English consented to let the Irish buy 
back their own lands at a high price | by 
paying the ‘land annuities’ ]. 

“We have now refused,” summed up 
Mr. O'Kelly, “to continue to pay to 
Britain an annual tribute which is more, 
nuch more, in proportion to population 
than what Germany was obliged to pay 
under the Young Plan. The Irish 
people have always aspired to complete 
independence. . They accepted the 
Free State [equivalent to ‘dominion 
status] as an alternative to the renewal 
of war.” 

In Dublin just as Finance Minister Sean 
Macentee was about to promulgate the 
tariffs authorized by the Dail last week 
“he collapsed in his home from strain and 
was ordered to bed for several days by 
his doctor” while his under-secretaries did 
the promulgating. 


‘ 
GERMANY 
Third Reich? 

In the Red House, President von Hin- 
denburg’s comfortable, unpretentious sum- 
mer home in Neudeck, East Prussia a 
solemn assemblage gathered last week. 
There was old Paul, grimly upright in his 
chair; Chancellor Franz von Papen, look- 
ing more like a startled police dog than 
usual; bald, ever smiling Defense Minister 
von Schleicher; a few assistants. Gravely 
the old Field Marshal reached for a pen 
and signéd a document which, informed 
observers believe, had been drawn up the 
week that Chancellor von Papen took 
office : 

. For the term during which this de- 
cree remains in force the Chancellor of 
the Reich is appointed Federal Commis- 
sioner for Prussia. In this capacity he is 
empowered to remove members of the 
Prussian Ministry from office. He is 
further empowered to assume for himsel! 
the official duties of the Prussian Premier 
and to entrust other persons with the con- 
duct as Commissioners of the other Prus- 
sian Ministries. , 

“ , . With the publication of this de- 
cree the executive power passes to the 
Minister of the Reichswehr | Minister of 
Defense] who may retransfer it to the 
commanding officers. 

* . For execution of the measures 
requisite for restoring public serenity the 
entire police force of the designated dis- 
trict | Berlin and the province of Branden- 
burg] is put under the person clothed with 
executive power. 

“. . .Crimes for which the penal code 
inflicts life imprisonment, namely: high 
treason, incendiarism, causing explosions 
or floods and damaging railway lines shall 
be punishable by death. Similarly capital 
punishment may be inflicted in a case of 
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lesser treason, for inciting to riot and 
committing acts of violence in connection 
therewith. . . .” 

Armed with this historic document, the 
aristocratic “Cabinet of Monocles” moved 
next morning with the precision of the old 
Imperial Army which they are so eager to 
recreate. The entire Socialist Cabinet of 
Premier Otto Braun of Prussia was de- 
clared deposed. Socialist Minister of the 
Interior Karl Severing showed fight, re- 
fused to leave the Wilhelmstrasse except 
by force. A squad of steel-helmeted sol- 
diers arrived, their officers carrying clank- 
ing sabres in the old manner. Karl Sever- 
ing reconsidered. 

Other squads went to police headquar- 
ters and arrested Police President Albert 
Grzenski and his chief assistants, Vice 
President Bernhard Weiss and Major 
Heimannsberg, and marched them off to 
Moabit Jail charged with conspiring 
against the new government. They were 
later released. Communist headquarters 
were raided, a half-dozen newspapers were 
temporarily suppressed. 

Parallel. To understand what was hap- 
pening in Prussia and Germany last week, 
suppose the U. S. was composed of 17 in- 
stead of 48 states, of which one state, say 
New York, stretched from Maine to Mon- 
tana and far into the South, and contained 
over 50°% of the population, with a state 
police force only a little smaller than the 
regular Army. Suppose New York City 
was the capital of this state and of the 
nation and suppose that of the other 16 
states only two were of any importance; a 
southern, Catholic, reactionary state, still 
talking Secession, representing Bavaria, 
and a central, industrial state representing 
Saxony. Then picture President Hoover, 
one week before a national election, sud- 
denly throwing the entire New York State 
Government out of office, assuming the 
Governorship himself, declaring martial 
law and doubling the size of the U. S. 
Army by attaching to it the New York 
State Police. Precisely parallel was what 
happened in Germany last week. 

Test. The states of Bavaria and Baden 
and the ousted Cabinet of Prussia all in- 
troduced suits in the German Supreme 
Court at Leipzig last week challenging the 
legality of the Schleicher-von Papen 
putsch under the German Constitution. 
Embarrassed judges pondered over the 
week-end and then, to the surprise of few, 
decided in favor of the Cabinet. Even so, 
Chancellor von Papen was not quite sure 
enough of himself to offend the southern 
provinces unnecessarily. With Minister 
of the Interior von Gayl he hurried to 
Stuttgart, assured the Premiers of Bavaria 
and Baden that he had no intention of 
abolishing their states’ rights, that martial 
law in Prussia was an emergency measure 
entirely and would probably be lifted “in 
a few days.” Fervently he promised to 
abide by the results of the July 31 elec- 
tions. 


What It Meant. On the surface the 
Junker dictatorship was a triumph for 
“Handsome Adolf” Hitler and his follow- 
ers. For months the Fascists have been 


demanding the right to parade in uniform. 
They now have won the right. 


They have 


demanded the dissolution of the Prussian 
Cabinet and the nationalization of the 


schupos (Prussian police). They now have 
that too, and the Junker government has 
harried the Communists in a way to warm 
the cockles of every Fascist heart. But 
was it a Hitlerite victory? Wrote the Lon- 
don Daily Express: 

“Tt is a gamble of the first magnitude 

. . an amazing act of resolution for a 
man of von Hindenburg’s great age to 
have staked all in making von Papen—an 
untried man—dictator just to keep Hitler 
from power.” 

Added Karl von Wiegand, No. 1 Hearst 
correspondent: 

“The elation reflected in Hitlerite circles 
yesterday with von Papen’s coup, today 
turned to gloom with the realization that 
they are unlikely to replace von Papen 
and General von Schleicher in power after 
the July 31 elections. . . . One of Hitler’s 
lieutenants told me: ‘Von Papen is pick- 
ing all the plums and reaping all the glory 
that in reality belong to us.’” 

Day by day, yellow, smiling Kurt von 
Schleicher whose private passions are for 
French red wine and smoking-car stories, 
emerged more clearly as the real man at 
Germany’s helm. By last week’s decree 
he was vested with all executive power. 
Many newspapers wagered that fortnight 
hence he will be Chancellor of Germany. 

Third Reich. Wildly elated were the 
German princelings, who saw their coro- 
nets settling back on their cropped heads. 
In Spandau, Berlin suburb, Pudgy Prince 
August Wilhelm, fourth son of the Kaiser, 
made an enthusiastic Hitlerite speech: 

“My father will soon be home again and 
a third Reich is in sight!* Recent changes 
are unimportant compared to those that 
are coming. Prussia’s iron fist has again 
been raised and her enemies will soon be 
scattered.” 

Briining. Meanwhile a new Reichstag 
election (which will cost the impoverished 
Government about $5,000,000) was only a 
week off and the Republic’s bravest cham- 
pion, pale ascetic former Chancellor 
Briining, was vigorously campaigning, at- 
tracting the most enthusiastic crowds he 
has had in years wherever he spoke. Left- 
wing Socialists, his adversaries for years, 
were ready to vote for him to stop either 
von Papen or Hitler. Most observers 
rated his chances slim for next week, but 
by no means out of the German political 
picture. 

At the last Reichstag election (Septem- 
ber 1930) the three chief parties won the 
following number of seats: 

Social Democrats (Bruning ) 136 

National Socialists (Hitler ) 110 

Communist . 78 

Adolf Hitler has certainly gained move 
than 26 seats’ worth of votes since, but 
dopesters found the figures practically 
useless as a gauge for next week since the 
men in the saddle, the von Papen Junkers, 
have no vote-getting political organization 
at all, and will prove unwilling to hand the 
Chancellorship to handsome Adolf should 
all their followers vote for him. 

Reich: 
The Republic. 


Second 
a second 


*First 
Reich: 
Empire. 


Bismarck’s Empire. 
Third Reich: 


ITALY 
Rule No. 2 


Benito Mussolini, nine years at the helm 
of Italy, has evolved two rules for his 
party that always work: 1) There shall 
never be a Duce No. 2. 2) Except Benito, 
no Fascist is indispensable. 

Last week rule No. 2 was _ worked, 
Bearded Dino Grandi, for three years 
Foreign Minister, and Minister of Cor. 
porations Giuseppe Bottai were removed 
from office. J/ Duce himself took over 
both their portfolios, the first of which he 
has held before. The move was particu- 
larly surprising to U. S. readers. Only two 
days prior they had read in the New York 
Times Biographer Emil Ludwig's inter. 
view with Mussolini in which // Duce had 
said: 

“... I have tried to attract men and 
put them to the test. There is already a 
ruling class of excellent minds; for ex- 
ample: Grandi, Balbo, Bottai and Ar. 
pinati.’”* 

Knowing observers realized some weeks 
ago that it was nearly time for another 
Fascist shift, and last week came partic- 
ular reason for J/ Duce to be displeased 
with his Foreign Minister. Dino Grandi 
was a delegate to Lausanne, yet the 
Franco-British Accord de Confiance was 
apparently as much of a surprise to him 
as it was to editors in the U. S. The 
accord contained a joker particularly un- 
pleasant to Italy: a deeply buried hint of 
Franco-British naval accord in the Medi- 
terranean. Benito Mussolini dealt gently 
with his deposed Grandi. Day after his 
removal was announced, Grandi was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Great Britain. It 
was not a mere face-saving gesture. Am- 
bassador Grandi will have real work, im- 
portant work to do in London, 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Rape of Jehol? 


The chief city of Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia is ancient, crumbling Jehol. To an 
invader Jehol is “the key to Peiping” 
(once Peking) with which it is connected 
by an old imperial highway 144 mi. long, 
just right for rumbling tanks and march- 
ing feet. Last week formidable units of 
the Japanese Army & Air Force moved 
upon Jehol from Mukden and the Chinese 
Press screeched, “Invasion!” Meanwhile 
at Tokyo the be-spectacled Son-of-Heaven 
addressed a little homily on sheep-raising 
to the Governors of Japanese provinces 
Referring to Japan’s huge imports of wool 
from Australia, His Majesty ventured to 
suggest that “Japanese themselves should 
grow more sheep.” He also spoke highly 
of growing apples. 

Thundering over Eastern Inner Mor 
golia while Emperor Hirohito spoke ol 
wool & apples, a squadron of His Maj- 
esty’s bombing planes made what they 
called a “reconnaissance.” When _ the 
bombers returned to their base they had 
dropped their bombs, mostly in Chaoyang. 


*Italo Balbo, who looks enough like Dino 
Grandi to be his twin, is Minister of Ait 
Arpinati is Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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the gateway to Jehol. This bombing was 
most unfortunate, Japanese Press spokes- 
men said, but what else could bombing 
planes engaged upon a peaceful “recon- 
naissance”’ do when wantonly fired upon 
by Chinese soldiers from the ground? If 
they fired, the Chinese marksmen brought 
down no Japanese plane. But the Japanese 
bombs killed scores of Chinese, wrecked 
the ordnance factory at Chaoyang. Chinese 
claimed that after the Japanese airmen 
had dropped 30 bombs they lingered over 
the city, spraying it indiscriminately with 
their machine guns. 

Provocation, which is the first move in 
the game of war, was provided by Japa- 
nese assertions last week that a certain 
Major Gonshiro Ishimoto had been cap- 
tured and killed by Chinese in Jehol. To 
avenge their brother officer 300 Japanese 
troops rushed down in two armored trains 
from Mukden to a point near the Chao- 
yang Monastery. Chinese soldiers, who 
enormously outnumbered the Japanese 
force, repulsed it after sharp fighting 
which lasted some 24 hours. By this time 
it was generally admitted that Major 
Ishimoto was still alive and the Japanese 
military announced that they would hold 
young Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang at Pei- 
ping “personally responsible for the safety 
of Major Ishimoto.”’ 

In Peiping, wrathful young Chang said: 
“I have never before heard of this Ishi- 
moto in my life!” 

Only 87 miles from Peiping at its 
seaport, Tientsin, is a powerful Japanese 
garrison. Tersely the Japanese Com- 
mander threatened the young Marshal 
thus: “If there are clashes between the 
Japanese Army and the forces of Marshal 
Chang in Jehol then the Japanese garri- 
son at Tientsin will have no other course 
but to attack Peiping.”’ 

Tang-in-the- Woodpile. Close observ- 
ers realized that what was chiefly at stake 
last week was the loyalty of General Tang 
Yu-lin, the biggest boss in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, who rules as Governor in Jehol. 

When the Japanese set up their puppet 
Manchurian state called ‘“Manchoukuo” 
(Time, March 21), they claimed that 
General Tang brought his vast, wild terri- 
tory into the new state at that time. More 
recently General Tang has shown a dis- 
position to consider himself loyal to the 
Chinese Government represented in Pei- 
ping by young Marshal Chang. 

The bombs, machine gun fire and mili- 
tary expedition last week were reminders 
to General Tang of the might of Imperial 
Japan. Soon Tang announced, “I have 
taken steps to rescue Captain Ishimoto.” 

If Eastern Inner Mongolia can be 
brought under Japanese sway by a few 
bombs & threats instead of by fierce fight- 
ing, so much the better for Japan. Accord- 
ing to Chinese reports, Japanese soldiers 
have seized in Manchoukuo real estate, 
palaces and stocks of opium worth $1o,- 
000,000 belonging to General Tang. Bet- 
ter for Japan than realty and opium are 
the three main products of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, about one of which Emperor 
Hirohito spoke last week: wool, hides, 
wheat. 
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With extreme Oriental acumen Gover- 
nor Tang rushed eight motor truck loads 
of “treasure” from Jehol into the Italian 
Settlement at Tientsin last week. Thus, 
if General Tang sides with Japan, the 





Tuternational 


TANG OF MONGOLIA 
He deposited his stake with Italy. 


Japanese garrison at Tientsin will render 
his treasure particularly safe. If on the 
contrary he sides with China, the Japanese 
will scarcely dare to seize treasure over 
which flies the flag of Italy. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Presidents’ Week 

@ With Argentina’s vital meat sales to 
Great Britain at stake, President Augustin 
P. Justo kept a catlike watch on the Ot- 
tawa Conference (see p. 15) last week. 
He let the news leak out that “Argentina 
has taken the initiative in seeking reci- 
procity tariff agreements with the United 
States and other countries.” 

U. S. Ambassador Robert Woods Bliss 

gently made known at a conference in 
the Argentine Foreign Office that present 
U. S. tariff laws bar U. S. entrance into 
any reciprocal tariff agreement, however 
advantageous. 
@ Rebel forces from Sao Paulo State, 
Brazil’s “Mother of Revolutions,” re- 
pulsed Federal troops in a hot fight on 
their own ground, circulated rumors that 
“Provisional President Getulio Vargas is 
about to resign.” 

Two hundred miles north of the fight- 
ing, President Vargas sat as tight as he 
could in Rio de Janeiro, signed a decree 
pardoning Army deserters ‘‘on condition 
that they at once present themselves for 
service.” 

@ The new “Sane” Socialist Government 
of Chile, recognized fortnight ago by Peru, 
was recognized last week by Argentina, 
Austria, China, Colombia. Costa Rica and 








Spain. Jubilant as the _ recognitions 
poured in was dapper little provisional 
President Carlos Davila. His personal 
friend, former Chilean Dictator General 
Carlos Ibanez who lately returned from 
exile (Time, July 18), calmed public fears 
of an Ibanez coup last week by quietly 
going into exile again. 

@ One more revolt against bullet-scarred 
President Luis Sanchez Cerro of Peru was 
put down by Federal troops at Huaras 
last week. The President closed both the 
National College and the National Uni- 
versity as “hotbeds of revolutions,” ap- 
pealed for voluntary contributions to pur- 
chase three squadrons of bombing planes 
useful in putting down further revolts. 

@ President-elect Eusebim Ayala of Par- 
aguay did his best to avoid war with 
solivia in the disputed region of Gran 
Chaco where sniping between Paraguayan 
and Bolivian outposts goes on year after 
year (Time, Jan. 7, 1928). 

@ Passionate President Daniel Salamanca 
of Bolivia whooped for war with Para- 
guay, declared martial law, aroused Boli- 
vian patriots to pledge more than $200,000 
for the conduct of the war, said in one of 
his milder moments, “It seems to me that 
the moment is not yet opportune for bring- 
ing the Bolivian people to serene and 
favorable reflection looking towards a 
pacific understanding with Paraguay.” 

To a pugnacious throng massed outside 
nis office the President roared: “If the 
nation does not react to the fact of outrage 
it does not deserve to be a_ nation! 
| Cheers|. But my government knows how 
to defend the honor and dignity of the 
Fatherland! Viva Bolivia!” 

That conditions in the Gran Chaco have 
provided an excuse for war these many 
years, everyone knows, incidents of provo- 
both sides being numberless. 
Specifically the Bolivian Government al- 
leged last week that on June 29 and on 
July 15 some Paraguayans shot & killed 
some Bolivians in the disputed territory. 
@ Threatened with Death if he did not 
resign within 48 hours, President-elect 
Neptali Bonifaz of Ecuador was still alive 
last week, 48 hours later, and had not 
resigned 
@ Moon-faced, well-meaning President 
Enrique Olaya Herrera of Colombia cele- 
brated the 122nd anniversary of its in- 
dependence. 

@ President Jose Maria Moncada learned 
that 45 U. S. Marines have been killed in 
Nicaragua since 1926 and that General 
Sandino, whom the Marines have stopped 
trying to capture, exacted $20,000 last 
week as the ransom of a Nicaraguan he 
captured six weeks ago. “I have no idea 
of the location of General Sandino’s camp 
where I was held,” said released Captive 
Enrique Fernando Sanchez Salinas. 

@ President Pascual Ortiz Rubio of 
Mexico restored service on the Mexican 
branch of Southern Pacific Railway last 
week after seizing the line to break a 
strike which had caused famine conditions 
in some cities & towns served by S. P. RB. 
Yielding to the Government the 1.500 
strikers began to run trains under direct 
Federal supervision, menaced by soldiers’ 
bayonets. 


cation on 
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Davis Cup 
(See front cover) 

Just before the first match in the Davis 
Cup finals between Germany and the U. S., 
a clumsy waiter delighted the crowd in 
Roland Garros Stadium, Paris, last week. 
He fell over some chairs in the grand- 
stand, noisily spilled a tray of orangeade. 
The crowd, largely composed of Parisian 
Germans and Parisian Frenchmen who 
wanted Germany to win because it might 
make it easier for France in the challenge 
round, was delighted also by the next thing 
that happened Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm, a handsome stocky young Ger- 
man, beat tall, rangy. raven-haired Francis 
Xavier Shields of New York, 7-5, 5-7, 
6-4, 8-6. This unexpected victory—one 
more in the record of a team that had 
astounded tennis critics by beating Eng- 
land in the European zone finals—gave an 
unexpected importance to Henry Ells- 
worth Vines Jr.’s first singles match, 
against Dr. Daniel Prenn of Berlin. 

Vines, more assured than ever since win- 
ning the Wimbledon championship last 
month, played dazzling tennis for two sets. 
Prenn got three games in each. Tennis 
critics, who expect a player with a two-set 
lead to loaf a little but not let down en- 
tirely, were baffled by the third set. Vines 
dawdled about the court with a pleasant 
grin while Prenn won six games in a row. 
When Vines, still loafing. lost the first 
three games in the third set, it looked to 
the crowd as though Prenn, the most 
tenacious tennist in Europe, was going to 
do the impossible as he has often done 
before. Vines removed his white flannel 
cap and with it his amiable smile. Look- 
ing serious, he began putting his weight 
behind his serve, pounding his drives to 
within a foot of the baseline. He ran out 
set & match 6-4. 

Even with von Cramm’s victory over 
Shields, the first day’s play left the U. S. 
in a commanding position because Ger- 
many has never been able to cook up a 
first-rate doubles team. If Wilmer Allison 
(Austin, Tex.) and John Van Ryn (East 
Orange, N. J.) could win their match 
against Prenn & von Cramm, all the U. S. 
needed was one more singles match and 
Vines was almost sure to get it against von 
Cramm. For the doubles, the Bouhana 
courts were slower than ever, after a 
heavy rain, but it made no difference to 
Allison & Van Ryn who have played 
abroad long enough to know all about 
soft French courts and slow French tennis 
balls.* Aided by superb team-work and 
Prenn’s double faults, they won what 
turned out to be the deciding match in 
straight sets—6-—3, 6-4, 6-1. 

A line decision in favor of Vines when 

There are no good turf courts in France. 
The courts at Roland Garros Stadium, designed 
by Charles Bouhana, are of red clay much like 
En-Tout-Cas (“all weather”) courts which are 
made in the U. S. and elsewhere by En-Tout- 
Cas Co. Tennis ball specifications for size, 
weight, thickness of cover are the same all 
over the world; but because most European 
players prefer a slower bounce, Dunlap Co., 
which makes most tennis balls abroad, uses a 
rubber composition that gives a less lively bounce 


than the composition used by U. S. manufac- 
turers. European tennis balls last a little longer; 


before tournaments they are refrigerated. 


he was playing von Cramm the next day 
annoyed the gallery, caused shouts of “Lo- 
carno!” It made no difference in the final 
result—3-6, 6-3, 9-7, 6-3, for Vines. Dr. 
Daniel Prenn, who looks a little like Wal- 
ter Hagen and plays tennis the way Hagen 
plays golf, with imperturbable determina- 
tion, gave Shields his second beating in the 
fast match of the series—6-1, 6-0, 
6-8, 6-2. 


The victory over Germany set the stage 
for a Davis Cup challenge round in which 
the U. S. had a better chance than it has 
had since 1927, when Cochet, La Coste 
and Borotra beat William Tatem Tilden 


coach of Tulane University tennis teams, 
saw him play a match, decided his game 
was worth developing. Vines went east 
for the first time in 1930. The way he 
beat Francis Hunter in the finals of the 
Metropolitan grass court championship 
that year was only less surprising than the 
way he lost to Sidney Wood in the finals 
at Seabright—when Wood, seeing the one 
glaring weakness in Vines’s game, fed him 
slow balls for three sets. Since then, 
Vines has learned how to handle slow balls 
as well as fast ones. Last summer he won 
every tournament he played in, wound up 
with the U. S. championship at Forest 
Hills. This year he set out to perfect his 
chop, to be as versatile as Tilden. Not 
until the last rounds at Wimbledon did he 
get back firmly on his driving game. Then 
he beat Jack Crawford of Australia and 
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BARON voN. CRAMM 


Cried the gallery: “Locarno!” 
5 . 


II, his dear friend Francis Hunter and 
William Johnston. Even supposing that 
Cochet was as good as ever, of which no- 
body who saw him lose in Wimbledon’s 
second round could be quite sure, the rest 
of the team was almost certainly weaker 
this year. Captain and Reserve Singles 
Player René Lacoste, who has been try- 
ing to make a comeback this year, caught 
tonsilitis last week, persuaded jolly Jean 
Borotra to take his place. Borotra still 
insisted he was not good enough; there 
was a chance that young Christian Boussus 
might play one match at least. That left 
the doubles up to Cochet and Jacques 
Brugnon, who were fairly likely to lose to 
Van Ryn and Allison. If Cochet & Brug- 
non lost, the U. S. needed two singles 
matches out of four. Whether it would 
get them depended mostly on tall, ambling, 
white-capped, 20-year-old Henry Ells- 
worth Vines Jr. who, since the summer of 
1930, has played the world’s most startling 
tennis. 


. . . 


Henry Ellsworth Vines Jr. began wav- 
ing a tennis racquet when he was 3 but 
he did not really take the game seriously 
till he was about 8. When he was a fresh- 
man at the Huntington Park, Pasadena, 
High School, Mercer Beasley, famed 





International 
Dr. DANIEL PRENN 


Off came Vines’s cap and smile. 


Henry Wilfred (“Bunny’’) Austin of Eng- 
land on successive days with tennis that 
even Wimbledon has never seen surpassed. 

What galleries at Wimbledon and else- 
where like most about Vines’s game is its 
blinding speed. His cannonball serve. 
which a good many players frankly say 
they cannot see, his forehand, which he 
hits with a flat racket off his left foot, are. 
like all first-rate tennis accomplishments, 
based on years of tedious practice which 
mediocre players like to think they do not 
need. To make practice less tedious 
Vines two years ago thought up a game 
called “Errors.” If he was trying to im- 
prove his backhand, his opponent gave him 
no other kind of shots. Vines counted a 
point every time he made the shot, a point 
against him when he did not, ten points 4 
game. Even in important matches, Vines, 
if he gets a set or two ahead and is reason- 
ably sure of winning, will stop trying for 
points, try to improve his shots. The best 
scoring shot in his game is his smash; 
he hits overhead from any part of the 
court. His forehand has very little top 
spin. It crosses the net low, usually lands 
very near the baseline. 

Like many persons who __ possess 
abundant nervous energy, he comports 
himself, away from tennis courts, in 4 
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Nee ee ooo 


manner almost painfully lethargic. Vines 
ambles when he walks. His frame, more 
knobby at the knees and elbows than an 
athlete’s should be, presents an awkward 
aspect. Languid even in responding to a 
new environment, Vines maintained his 
habit of retiring and rising early last week. 
In Paris, he investigated neither the 
Louvre nor the Folies Bergére. In Lon- 
don, he ordered new and wider trousers 
which fit him better than his old ones. 

On his travels, Vines carries his rackets 
and two of his flannel caps in a new 
leather case. More extraordinary even 
than his caps—which are already creating 
a vogue like the Helen Wills eyeshade— 
are what Vines has inside his size 10 tennis 
shoes—a pair of arch preservers. His 
rackets—he uses 35 a year—are 13} oz. 
with a 4% in. handle. For diversion, he 
likes to polish or scuttle about in his new 
Ford coupé. His best friend is one Carey 
MacPherson, who plays mediocre tennis, 
owns part of a Pasadena gas station. He 
is engaged to marry a Miss Verle Low. 
Vines’s father owns nine meat markets in 
Seattle and elsewhere. His mother 
(separated) has a job in a Pasadena de- 
partment store (F. C. Nash Co.). Re- 
membering how her son wheedled money 
to buy tennis rackets, she says, “Oh, my! 
I hate to think about it.” Vines now earns 
his own rackets as clerk in the San Fran- 
cisco branch of Logan & Bryan (stock- 
brokers). Next year he may earn more by 
becoming a tennis professional. A high- 
school student of journalism, he hopes 
some day to write advertising for his 
father’s markets. 





Although he left his job to play tennis 
abroad this year, no one has yet accused 
Vines of being a “tennis bum’’—i.e., an 
amateur who makes a living at the game. 
The need for making a delicate distinction 
between players who are “bums” and 
players who are not, arose again last week 
in a dispute between officials of and 14 
entrants in the Seabright, N. J., invitation 
tournament. Like most clubs which hold 
invitation tennis tournaments, Seabright 
Lawn Tennis & Cricket Club offers to 
house and feed competitors. In the old 
days, before tennis became overrun with 
characters whose social graces ap- 
proximate those of young public links 
golfers, club members fell over each other 
to get visiting players as house guests. 
Since last year the Seabright club has not 
offered to house and feed competitors for 
the duration of the tournament but only 
so long as they remain in it. This places 
what amounts to a monetary premium 
upon winning. It also deprives players, 
who would otherwise when beaten sit 
about the club playing bridge and watch- 
ing their friends play tennis, of a pleasant 
week of loafing. In a telegram to the 
Seabright officials, 14 seeded players 
voiced their dissatisfaction with the ar- 
rangement : 

“We feel that Seabright is taking a 
mercenary outlook on the game and is 
doing much to impair the desirable spirit 
of amateurism. As your guests we feel 
that we should be treated as such and 
that your failure to do so in the past has 
shown a lack of regard for the players. 

“Yours is the only known club in this 
country acting in such a fashion and we 
feel that your future tournaments will be 


more successful and our stay with you 
more pleasant if you will adopt a different 
attitude toward the men who play the 
game.” 
(Signed) 
Eugene McCauliff 
Berkeley Bell 
W. F. Coen Jr. 
Joseph Coughlin 
H. M. Culley 
Bryan Grant 
Keith Gledhill 
J. Gilbert Hall 
Jake H. Hess Jr. 
David N. Jones 
Jerome Lang 
Richard Murphy 
Julius Seligson 
Clifford Sutter 
The Seabright Tennis & Cricket Club 
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must stop a lethargic cannonball. 


suggested that players who were dissatis- 
fied with its hospitality could withdraw. 
The 14 players “respectfully” withdrew. 


Who Won 


@ Robert Lee Miller, 21, son of a Jack- 
sonville, Fla. night watchman: by 4 & 2, 
his match with “Pete Miller” (Panaysti 
Milliau) 21, of Chicago in the final of the 
U. S. Public Links Golf Championship; at 
Louisville, Ky. Among Golfer Miller’s 
rewards: a Kentucky colonelcy, as aide- 
de-camp to Lieut. Governor A. B. Chan- 
dler of Kentucky. 

@ Plucky Play, at odds of 12 to 1: the 
Arlington Park Handicap; carrying 111 Ib. 
to 134 lb. for Equipoise, the favorite, who 
missed winning his eighth race in a row by 
a short neck in a great finish; at Chicago. 
@ Winthrop Rutherfurd Jr., No. 5 of 
the 1927 Princeton crew: the quarter-mile 
dash for single sculls at the Royal Cana- 
dian Henley Regatta, beating famed Joe 
Wright, of Toronto, at St. Catherines, 
Ont. Two days later Rutherfurd won the 
senior singles and, with his brother John, 
the senior doubles. 

@ American six-metre yachts named Jill, 
Lucie, Bob Kat, Nancy: a series of four 
out of seven races against England for the 
British-America Cup; at Cowes, England. 





O———— 


Olympiana 

@ Of the 1,500 athletes who had arrived 
in Los Angeles last week for the Xth 
Olympic Games, saddest were 69 Bra- 
zilians. They had brought with them 50,- 
ooo bags of coffee but no money. When 
they tried to land at Los Angeles, they 
were unable to pay the head tax of $1 
per man. Having no radio, they learned 
for the first time about the Brazilian rev- 
olution (see p. 19). Appalled, the Bra- 
zilians set about selling coffee to pay their 
expenses. 

@ General Manager Zack Farmer of the 
Los Angeles Committee announced that 
all seats (105,000) for the Games’ open- 
ing ceremony had been sold, that the gen- 
eral ticket sale, ten days before the Games 
started, was 1,300,000 (a record). Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage of the U. S. Olympic 
Committee announced that the expense 
fund for the 300 members of the U. S. 


team—$350,000o—was “far short of 
achievement.” 
@ Training at Los Angeles while he 


waited to see whether the International 
Federation would restore his amateur 
standing at the last minute so that he 
could compete with fellow Finns, pallid 
Paavo Nurmi hurt his leg. Dr. Paul Mar- 
tin, Swiss middle distance star, pronounced 
it a pulled tendon, ordered complete rest 
for Nurmi. 


@ Winner of third place on the hop, step 
& jump team at the final U. S. trials in 
Palo Alto last fortnight was Levi Casey 
of the Los Angeles A. C. Last week the 
American Olympic Committee — barred 
Hopper Casey from the U. S. team for 
“reasons best known to the Olympic Com- 
mittee and the athlete himself.” In his 
place they chose Sol (“Happy”) Furth, 
hop, step & jumper of the Millrose A. C. 
On his way home to Gardiner, Maine. 
happy Hopper Furth did not learn of his 
selection till he arrived. He wired the 
Olympic Committee for funds, promptly 
started back to California. 

@ Biggest group housed in the 138-acre 
pink-&-white Olympic village (with eight 
running tracks, nine swimming pools, eight 
wrestling and four boxing arenas, two 
weight-lifting pavilions, one football field) 
were the 300 U. S. team-members. Next 
most numerous were 106 Japanese who 
arrived on the liner Taiyo Maru. Cheered 
by 10,000 Los Angeles Japanese, they re- 
fused to let deckhands carry their para- 
phernalia. Three days later, Los Angeles 
Germans cheered even more loudly for 
104 of their countrymen who arrived in 
yachting caps, blue coats, white trousers. 
Of the 60 Mexican team-members, eight 
were Indian long-distance runners who 
carried sacks of Mexican frijoles, planned 
to race without shoes. 

@ Of 30 or more injuries suffered by ath- 
letes waiting for the games to start at Los 
Angeles last week, most disastrous was the 
one which befell Col. Giuseppe Pirzio- 
Biroli, 52, captain of the Italian rifle team. 
He fell into a target pit while supervising 
practice, fractured a vertebra, had to be 
taken to the California hospital where 
physicians said he must remain, in a 
plaster cast, for three months. 

@ Vice President Charles Curtis set out 
from Washington as President Hoover's 
substitute to open the games. 
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“Senator Long’s Idea” 


Conspicuously present at the dedication 
of Louisiana State University’s new 
$2,500,000 Medical Center in New Orleans 
last May was Louisiana’s self-styled politi- 
cal “‘kingfish,”’ Senator Huey Pierce Long. 
Conspicuously absent were officials of 
Tulane University, who thought Senator 
Long was meddling with medical educa- 
tion for political reasons, that nearby 
L. S. U. was a trespasser in New Orleans. 
Last week Louisiana’s simmering medical 
pot boiled over. 

In sweltering New Orleans Dean Arthur 
A. Vidrine of L. S. U.’s medical center an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Urban 
Maes as professor of surgery and chief 
of the surgical department of L.S. U. Dr. 
Maes, nationally known cancer expert, 
has been a member of the Tulane faculty 
since 1906. Tulanians gasped with 
astonishment. So did Dr. Emmett Lee 
Irwin, who had not resigned from the 
positions to which Dr. Maes was ap- 
pointed. He immediately announced he 
would not give up his job without a court 
fight. Said he: 

“When a certain proposal [that Dr. 
Maes supplant him] was first made to me 
it was made by Senator Long seated in the 
Governor’s chair and in the presence of 
Professor James Monroe Smith [presi- 
dent of L. S. U.] and Dean Vidrine. Both 
Senator Long and Dr. Vidrine . . . de- 
sired me to remain connected with the 
school. Dr. Vidrine . . . disclaimed any 
blame for the idea and said: ‘I am satis- 
fied with everything as it is. This is 
Senator Long’s idea.’ ” 

Snapped Dean Vidrine: “If Dr. Irwin 
doesn’t know how people are removed 
from office in Louisiana he is about the 
only one who doesn’t. If he doesn’t know 
and wants to find out, all he has to do is 
wait around and find out.” 


Senator Long: “I am sorry Dr. Irwin 
had to bring me into this.” 


Dr. Irwin said Senator Long had re- 
peatedly offered him other jobs to get him 
out of his position. To these offers he 
replied: “Huey, you are materialistic.” 

Other members of the L. S. U. medical 
faculty threatened to resign unless Dr. 
Irwin were retained. Two did so. At 
Tulane all stayed serene. 


—_o— 


Potato Salad 


One blistering morning last week some 
1.000 employes of the Chevy Chase and 
Chestnut Farms dairies, their wives, chil- 
dren and_ sweethearts crowded gaily 
aboard the steamer Charles Macalester 
and set off down the Potomac from Wash- 
ington for an outing. Soon after noon 
they went ashore at Marshall Hall, ate a 
luncheon of ham and cheese sandwiches, 
potato salad, deviled eggs, milk, tea, 
watermelon, ice cream & cake. Two hours 
later a child collapsed. Parents warned 
their children to keep out of the sun. 
Then men & women began to feel ill. 
Directors of the picnic mustered most of 
them aboard the steamer, ordered Captain 
John H. Turner to return to Washington. 


Soon after that a Miss Bertie Reardon 
saw a woman go to the rail, said to her 
girl friend: “I'll bet she’s getting seasick.” 
Then the girl friend got sick. Said Miss 
Reardon: “Pretty soon women all around 
me began to get up and go to the rail. 
And then they’d stay there and other 
people would push them aside. And one 
man got real sick and just leaned his head 
over, and then everybody started to do 
that. People were lying all around on 
chairs looking like they were dead.” 

Captain Turner “almost busted a 
boiler,” steamed up the river at 20 m. p. h. 
People writhed on the deck, lay panting 
below, gasping, retching, vomiting. Cap- 
tain Turner steered close to the dock at 
Alexandria, six miles from Washington, 
shouted his news as he went by. Alex- 
andrians called the Washington police. 
Every ambulance in the city, fire trucks, 
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second wholesale case of poisoning from | 


potato salad within the week. At Mas. 


sillon, Ohio, 200 delegates to the Ohio | 


State Communist convention collapsed jn 
a hall after eating salad prepared in a gal. 
vanized tub. More than 100 of the Com. 
munists went to the hospital, 50 others 
were laid on Boy Scout cots, treated on 
the hospital lawn. 

It is not likely that either Washington's 
or Massillon’s victims had _ptomaine 
poisoning. Ptomaines (from ptoma, a 
corpse) are basic chemical substances 
derived from the decay of animal or vege- 
table proteins. They appear in food sub- 
stances only in the later stages of putre- 
faction. True ptomaine poisoning is al- 
most unknown. The use of the term isa 
survival of the period when physicians be- 
lieved that bacteria produced their injuri- 
ous effects by means of basic alkaloid-like 
products. Now it is known that the bac- 
teria themselves cause the trouble. 

What is commonly called “ptomaine 


| 
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THE CHARLES MACALESTER’S POISONED PASSENGERS 


Captain Turner “almost busted a boiler.” 


patrol wagons, taxicabs and private cars 
rushed to the wharf. 

The Charles Macalester steamed in, her 
decks packed with sick, prostrate pic- 
nickers. Children wailed, women sobbed. 
A woman on the dock became hysterical, 
had to be led away. Stretcher bearers, 
walking carefully on the horrid decks, 
bore away 54 of those who could not walk. 
Doctors & nurses gave first aid on the 
wharf, poked patients into ambulances. 
Some 200 others were placed into trucks 
& cars, hustled to hospitals. The steamer 
went back for those who had refused to 
return early, found many of them ill. Doc- 
tors went to the Bonus Army’s camp at 
Anacostia, where some leftover picnic 
boxes had been sent, treated a score of 
veterans who had eaten before being 
warned. That night more than 150 excur- 
sionists slept in hospitals, some 200 others 
were recovering at home. 

Food Poisoning. Washington’s hos- 
pitals recorded the cases as “ptomaine 
poisoning.” Physicians blamed the potato 


salad and deviled eggs, which had been 
prepared the night before. It 


was the 


poisoning” is poisoning from foods which 
contain putrefactive bacteria. Fish and 
vegetables are more likely to be infected 
than meat or fruit. Soup is less liable to 
contain the bacteria. Infection may re- 
sult from contamination during prepara 
tion as well as from age and exposure. 
Symptoms appear in from two to 72 
hours. There are severe gastric pains, 
headache, nausea. Vomiting will bring re- 
lief in mild cases, hence an emetic is the 
first treatment, followed by castor oil, ep- 
som salts or an enema. In severe cases 
prolonged illness with typhoid-like symp- 
toms may result. 

Potatoes normally contain about .06% 
of a poison principle called solanin. In 
potatoes which have lain partly above 
ground during growth or have sprouted 
during storage the solanin content may 
increase to a point where the potatoes are 
unfit to eat. Symptoms of potato poison- 
ing are similar to those of ordinary food 
poisoning: chills, fever, headache, vomit- 
ing, diarrhea, such as Washington’s pic- 
nickers experienced last week. 
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The New Pictures 


Congorilla (Fox) is noteworthy as the 
first African jungle talking picture. Mr. 
& Mrs. Martin Johnson have recorded 
pygmy dialects and drums, the yapping of 
wild dogs, the yawning of hippopotamuses, 
lions’ rare roars, the whooshing of thou- 
sands of flamingo wings, the slithering of 
crocodiles along wet rocks, the Martin 
Johnsons’ phonograph playing jazz. There 
is little pretense of danger. Audiences still 
shift in their seats when two tons of horny 
rhinoceros rush at the camera, but the 
statistical safety of the man or woman 
with the gun makes the thrill meretricious. 
More valid is the leisurely charm of the 
studies of the pygmies, the hippopota- 
muses, the waterhole. Five minutes of rare 
comedy are developed from nothing but 
two pygmies’ attempt to light a cigar. 
Probably anyone with the fare could have 
taken a sound camera along the main 
highways of African hunting country, 
but Martin & Osa Johnson did it first. 


Igloo (Universal) is the latest of many 
epics showing the prolonged death-grip of 
Man and remorseless Nature. Nanook of 
the North did it in 1922. Grass did it in 
1925 for the nomads of central Asia, The 
Silent Enemy for the Amerindian in 1930. 
Grass was a symphonic study in time, 
space, herds and mountains. The Silent 
Enemy used a plot, a love triangle. Jgloo 
follows the evolved formula of love 
against a landscape. Otherwise it is an un- 
relieved stagger through snow & ice. 

It is laid north of Point Barrow, Alaska. 
Chee-Ak comes courting Kyatuk as winter 
seems to break. The sanguine tribesmen 
have a food orgy. They are stupefied with 
blubber when winter suddenly closes in 
again. As the polar storm screams monot- 
onously Chee-Ak suggests that they starve 
afoot. According to tribal routine they 
seal the aged into their igloos to die. 
Kyatuk’s father is so left but Kyatuk pro- 
tests, Chee-Ak backs her up. The tribe’s 
offended gods dog the march with bad 
luck, nearly crushing them all in the polar 
ice-pack, until Kyatuk’s father is drowned. 
At once they find and kill seal and walrus, 
watch the thick blood bubble, rejoice for 
the Spring. 

Despite occasional dramatic refine- 
ments that tend to discredit the entire pic- 
ture, /gloo is well done. Good shots: the 
company of walruses inching off the ice 
floe; Eskimos kicking a snowball back & 
forth with their insteps; a whale wham- 
ming its tail out of water; a polar bear 
shuffling over the ice. 








Madame Racketeer (Paramount) is a 
female version of Cracksman Jimmy 
Valentine in the small town. Alison Skip- 
worth is the grizzled old grifter with 
formidable dimples. She is the long- 
lorgotten wife of a provincial hotel- 
keeper (Richard Bennett) and the mother 
of his two daughters. A rolling stone, she 
comes back to the starting line for moss, 
Incognito except to her husband. But for 
$20 she swindled out of the warden as she 
was leaving her latest penitentiary she is 
penniless, but she caracoles into town as 
the Countess of Auburn. She finds one 


daughter’s marriage being blocked by the 
town banker. She asks him to draw up a 
codicil to her will, leaving the girl an 
imaginary fortune. That fixes that. She 
finds the other daughter in love with a 
lurking gangster. She tries to fix that too. 
At the same time she arranges a com- 
bination swindle and blackmail scheme 
against the town banker. When she goes 
back to the penitentiary to save her 
daughter from the gangster, she does it 
with a calloused resignation that makes 
her less the mother than the moll. Good 
scene: Alison Skipworth showing her auto- 
graph album with the two entries: ‘Pros- 
perity, Herb” (says she: “That was be- 
fore he was elected’) and “India Is Yours, 
Gandhi.” 


Alison Mary Elliott Margaret Mark- 
ham-Skipworth, 57, is‘ Hollywood’s most 














ALISON MARKHAM-SKIPWORTH 
. less the mother than the moll. 


reliable grande dame or “high class wicked 
woman.” At 20 she was the wife of artist 
Frank Markham-Skipworth and starving 
in London. “To keep from starving” she 
took a part as understudy to Marie Temp- 
est in The Artist’s Model, nine months 
later was playing the lead in Manhattan. 
She once paid Douglas Fairbanks Sr. $40 
a week as a juvenile. She has owned a 
chicken farm on Long Island for 28 years, 
will some day retire to it. 


comes — 


The Age of Consent (RKO) is a 
serious cinema of college love. Richard 
Cromwell quarrels with his sweetheart, 
Dorothy Wilson, later apologizes and is 
forgiven, proposes marriage. She tells him 
to finish his remaining two years in col- 
lege. After a spinster teacher tells her 
how she once was similarly magnanimous, 
Dorothy changes her mind, telephones 
Richard. But he is compromising himself 
with a waitress, Arlene Judge, who pres- 
ently gets her father and demands mar- 
riage. Dorothy Wilson consoles herself by 
a ride in the snappy car of Eric Linden, a 
smart-cracking admirer. They turn over, 
Linden is mortally injured. Dorothy Wil- 





son’s injuries are bad enough to make 
Arlene Judge relent when she sees the re- 
union of Wilson & Cromwell. Notably 
absent from The Age of Consent are foot- 
ball games, cheers, banners. There is only 
one gin party. 








Jewel Robbery (Warner Bros.) recom- 
mends to tycoons’ velvet-cased wives and 
to wellspoken jewel robbers that they get 
together. Kay Francis is a Viennese who 
has a husband and a lover but is looking 
for a Man. She identifies herself as “shal- 
low and weak” but a Woman. After a 
romp ina morning bath three feet deep in 
suds, a relay encased in towels from maid 
to maid, a gradual insinuation into the 
usual clothing and some gay prattle with 
a friend, Kay Francis toward evening goes 
to a jewel shop with husband, lover and 
friend. She meets the king of the jewel 
thieves (William Powell) engaged in clean- 
ing out the store. Between the two ex- 
pensive parasites love burgeons. Says Kay 
Francis later: ‘““As I saw him go about his 
business, I realized what a high civilization 
we have in Europe. He stormed that shop 
like a hewo.” The picture wavers between 
light comedy and farce, William Powell 
straining toward the first, Kay Francis re- 
laxing in the second. The jewel thief’s 
pack of cigarets, a few puffs of which 
make the smoker idiotic, fall into the 
hands of the police with moderately comic 
results. Powell invades Francis’ house for 
a midnight call and more light comedy. 
The police raid farcically and in the same 
vein Powell does a bit of broken field run- 
ning through the massed forces of the law. 
Powell’s gestures seem modeled on those 
of a stage tumbler. He frequently washes 
his hands in air, as though drying them on 
an imaginary handkerchief. He clicks his 
heels and bows from the waist. All this is 
apparently to indicate a “high state of 
civilization in Europe.” The conversation 
reaches what is intended as a climax in 
his account of a woman he robbed: “The 
lady stood beside me. The Prince of Wales 
was announced. I could have removed her 
dress.” 





/— 


Roar of the Dragon (RKO) is a 
cinema story of what happens to Occi- 
dentals caught in China when good 
Chinese are away at the wars and the 
bandits whistle in the treetops. The chief 
bandit is Voronsky (C. Henry Gordon) 
whose whispered name is enough to send 
Chinese Paul Reveres scudding over the 
country. Huddled against Voronsky’s 
coming are the whites under the leader- 
ship of a drunken riverboat captain 
(Richard Dix).. They stand off Voronsky 
with a machinegun, between intervals of 
comic relief by Zasu Pitts as a handker- 
chief-wringing tourist and Edward Everett 
Horton as a timid lover. Gwili André, a 
beauteous mannequin who deserted the 
fashion magazines for Hollywood, is the 
mysterious refugee suspected of being 
Voronsky’s chattel. She falls in love with 
Richard Dix who spurns her, until in the 
last reel they all escape with surprising 
ease to the river. No credible picture of 
modern China, Roar of the Dragon is fair 
melodrama. White men and women main- 
tain copybook virtues in the unspeakable 
shadow of Mongol bloodlust. Typical 
dialog: “You don’t know Voronsky.” 
“Only casually; I just bit his ear off.” 
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Koshukwai 


Three pinches of holy incense, dropped 
into a smoking bowl in San Francisco’s 
Hwongjo Temple, opened last week the 
first convention of Buddhists ever held in 
the U. S. In number 400, they represented 
the Shinshu sect, one of Buddhism’s 
twelve major branches. They were pre- 
luding a Pan-Pacific Buddhists’ Confer- 
ence to be held in Tokyo in 1934. Mostly 
Orientals, they came from homes in Can- 
ada, Hawaii, various parts of the U. S. 
Frequent in their devotions was the re- 
peated “Namu Ami Dabutsu,” a Buddhist 
hymn which means “Let us follow the 
Buddha.” 

Alien to most busy folk in the U. S. is 
the Buddhist hope to reach Nirvana by 
self-sacrifice, contemplation, suppression 
of passion. Nevertheless, now & then some 
inquisitive or discontented Westerner 
adopts Buddhism. Last year a Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Ledson, 33, California divorcee, 
became the first U. S. Buddhist nun. F. 
M. Ormsby and L. A. Coburn of Boise, 
Idaho, became Buddhist monks, begged in 
the streets of Kyoto for seven months. 
Many a German and British Buddhist has 
gone to Ceylon to practice the faith, 
apparently more as a system of ethics 
than anything else. These scattered con- 
verts are not inveighed at from Christian 
pulpits. Last week there was scant cause 
for Christian alarm in San Francisco’s 
convention. Few Occidental Buddhists 
went to it. Not present were converts 
Dwight Goddard of Union Village, Ges- 
ford, Va., or Philosophy Professor James 
Bissett Pratt of Williams College. Nor was 
Vincent Bendix, famed aviation and auto- 
motive man, more than casually inter- 
ested, despite the fact that in 1929 he 
gave Swedish Explorer Sven Hedin $135,- 
ooo to purchase two Buddhist temples, 
one to be rebuilt in Stockholm, the other 
in Chicago for next year’s World's Fair. 

At the San Francisco convention were 
many women, many young people who 
represented the Young Hawaiian-Amer- 
ican Buddhist Association, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Buddhist 
Associations (similar to Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. but more active in mission- 
izing). One of the announced purposes of 
the convention was to promote Buddhist 
unity. Present also were Rev. Tansai Ter- 
akawa, Stanford graduate, of Stockton, 
Calif.; Francis Geske of Oakland; and 
Bishop Kenju Masayuma, honorary chair- 
man of the convention, No. 1 Buddhist 
of the group by virtue of being chairman 
of the Japanese-North American Buddhist 
Federation. Wearing the “kesa” (embroid- 
ered collar) of his rank, he presided at 
“Koshukwai” (lectures on Buddhism’s 
history and meaning) which took up most 
of the convention’s time. Lesser priests 
put on the “Juzu” (sacred beads represent- 
ing the followers of Buddha), rang gongs, 
burned incense, read from the scriptures 
on each side of the gilt altar, decorated 
with pink, white and ‘reen cakes and many 
flowers. When religious matters were dis- 
posed of, the 400 convened Buddhists ate 
of Japanese victuals and, like their Chris- 
tian brothers in convention, romped po- 
litely. 








Branigan’s $1 

To the Second Congregational Church 
at Beloit, Wis. three Sundays ago went 
Edward Robert Branigan, City Council- 
man. Into the collection plate he dropped 
$1. As soon as the sermon was over he 
demanded it back. Preacher Herbert 
Arthur Studebaker had preached as fol- 
lows: 

“We believe that our lovely city of 
homes, schools and churches is in the con- 
trol of unscrupulous men. 

“We shall never have a decent and clean 
city administration so long as we elect dis- 
honest men. ¥ 

Preacher Studebaker had flayed Beloit’s 
city government before, inveighing par- 
ticularly against Councilman Branigan. 
Last week Councilman Branigan, wise in 
the ways of publicity, thought of a way 
to get even. He announced he would sue 
Mr. Studebaker for $1, under the law 
against obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. Said he: “He made a political 
speech when the congregation were led to 
expect a sermon. When a minister of the 
gospel pronounces himself the ambassador 
of God, inveigles me into his church 
. . . to hear the word of God preached, 
which undoubtedly my soul needs very 
much, and then delivers a political oration 
instead, which I heard many times in the 
past and expect to hear many times in the 
future, I feel he has obtained my money 
under false pretenses.” 

Candidate Cox 

Most conspicuous Roman Catholic 
priests in the U. S. are Father Charles E. 
Coughlin of the Detroit diocese, whom 
William Henry Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston flayed last spring for ‘““demagogic 
talk” over the radio in behalf of cashing 
the Bonus; and Father James R. Cox of 
Pittsburgh, who invaded Washington with 
a jobless “army” last winter (Time, Jan. 
18) and is candidate for President of the 
U. S. on a “Liberty” or “Jobless” party 
ticket. Father Cox talks loudly of taking 
over all U.S. wealth, all U. S. banks, pro- 
viding public works to end unemployment. 
“Either my party or Communism!” shouts 
round-faced Father Cox. 


Last fortnight Father Cox visited the 
Vatican. Before leaving Rome, with the 


Vatican as his sounding board, he told the 
editor of // Tevere in an interview that he 
would poll 17 million votes among the 


/ 

U. S. unemployed, not to speak of the ex- 
service men. Father Cox invited Jl 
Tevere’s editor to lunch with him in the 
White House some time after Nov. 8. 

Paris and London newspapers reported 
that Pope Pius XI had received Father 
Cox privately. The Vatican took pains 
last week, in its official Osservatore 
Romano, to correct this impression. 
Father Cox, it said, was merely present 
with other pilgrims at a public audience. 
“He neither had a chance to talk with the 
Pope nor receive the Pope’s approval. He 
has not spoken with any one at the 
Vatican regarding his candidacy, neither is 
any one at the Vatican interested therein.” 
@ Last week wise Bishop Manuel Irurita 
y Almandoz of Barcelona ordered all his 
priests to refrain, without express permis- 
sion, from attending all political meetings, 
from “speaking publicly of affairs that 
foment partisanship.” 
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Two Months’ Ducking 


Last week President Hoover had good 
news for duck hunters. 
hunting duck and other migratory water. 
fowl, last year drastically cut to one month 


wR 


The season for | 


(Time, Sept. 7), will be extended this year | 


to two months. 


Last year’s law caught sportsmen nap- 
ping. Many insisted there was no short 
age. Others, admitting a shortage in the 
West and a general scarcity of canvas- 
backs, redheads and other divers, insisted 
that in the East most wildfowl were as 
plentiful as ever, black ducks more sg09, 
Editor Raymond Prunty (‘““Ray’’) Holland 
of Field & Stream argued that if a duck 
cannot find food in one place it will go 
somewhere else. To raise money for con- 
servation the American Game Association 
introduced a bill in Congress providing for 
a $1 Federal hunting license, met a coun- 
ter proposal from the More Game Birds 
in America Foundation for a 1¢ shell tax 
(Time, March 28). Before the groups 
could agree on any measure Congress had 
adjourned. Meanwhile the American 
Game Association had sent observers to 
the breeding grounds, had received reports 
that conditions were good for a large flight 
this year. The Migratory Bird Advisory 
Board (game commissioners, sportsmen, 
naturalists, conservationists) met last fort- 
night in Washington, recommended a 60- 
day season. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
approved the recommendation, passed it 
on to the President. 

The New Law lightens several re- 
strictions imposed last year, sets the fol- 
lowing dates for hunting duck, geese, brant 
and coot: 


Oct. 16 to Dec. 15—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York (except Long Island), West 


Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, 
and Washington. 

Oct. 1 to Nov. 30——Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, -Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada. é 

Nov. 1 to Dec. 31—Long Island, N. Y., New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, Cali 
fornia and western and northern Texas. 

Nov. 16 to Jan. 15—Southern and eastern 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennes- 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. 

Nov. 20 to Jan, 15—Filorida. 

Se pt. 1 to Oct. 31—Alaska. 


The bag limit of 15 is continued. The 
possession limit is double the bag limit 
There is a limit of ten to a bag on canvas- 
back, redhead, scaup, ringneck, all teals, 
gadwalls and shovellers. The bag limit on 
eider ducks is five. Ruddy ducks and 
buffle-heads are added to the protected list 
The bag limit on mourning doves is Ie 
duced from 25 to 18. The limit on live 
decoys (last year, ten) is 25, except in 
California, where they are protected. 

Depression. Last year’s kill was esti- 
mated at one-third of normal. Naturalist 
Van Campen Heilner figured the cost 0! 
the shortened season at $60,000,000. Wild- 
fowl shooting normally is a $100,000,000 
a-year industry, the money going for 
guides, guns, shells, food, clothing, trans- 
portation, grain, etc., etc.—about $so from 
each of two million shooters. Further- 
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More than 8OO INTERNATIONALS 
WORK FOR NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





AND WE SERVICE THEM THROUGH 163 COMPANY-OWNED BRANCHES 


National Biscuit Company 
after years of experience with 
INTERNATIONALS 
buys more of these trucks than ever 


In these days, when economy is vital 
and essential, business organizations 
and institutions are swinging more 
and more to International transporta- 
tion. The National Biscuit Company, 
an old and satisfied user of Interna- 
tionals, has purchased scores of these 


trucksduring the past yearanda half! 
International Harvester has earned 
this association with America’s lead- 
ing bakers through better trucks, 
better service, better cooperation and 
lower prices. 


Ask for demonstration of the New 


1!4-ton 4-speed Model A-2. 


$615 


for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. factory 
Other sizes range from %,-ton to 5-ton, 


Now reduced to 








HE National Biscuit Company 
*Uneeda Bakers” is one of the 
oldest and most respected institu- 
tions in the land. More than 400 
delicious products are created in its 
plants to please the ao Ripe, nee 
and made available in eve ry meri- 
can community. Trucks are vital in 
such a business... more than 800 
International Trucks are concerned 
in the success of this one. 
Internationals are used in Na- 
tional Biscuit transportation be- 
cause of their striking good looks; 
because of their staunch depend- 
ability under good trucking condi- 
tions and bad; because of their 
remarkable ope rating economy... 
economy that is proved by the ex- 
acting “cost per stop” basis of figur- 
ing now used by many bakeries. 


T hese International Trucks which 


serve National Biscuit Company are 
used all over the country. And they 






are serviced all over the country by 
International Harvester itself ! 
After-sale service clinches the 
Harvester Company’ s plan of seeing 
to it that money invested in Interna- 
tional Trucks pays unusual divid- 
ends. It is offered to every Interna- 
tional user...whether he owns 800 
trucks or one. For this purpose, 163 
Company-ow ned branches are main- 
tained in the United States alone, 
where trained mechanics handle 
everything from routine greasing to 
mechanical maintenance — work- 
ing by factory-standard methods 
with fac tory-standard parts. 
Apply the tested economies of 
International Trucks and Service to 
our own problems. Inspe ct the full 
line at the showroom of your ne arest 
International branch or dealer. 
Select any model you want for a 
convincing demonstration on your 
own job and at your convenience. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(inconPorateD) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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more, millions of dollars are spent on pre- 
serves: near Sandusky, Ohio $3,000,000 
was spent for dikes alone; at Currituck 
Sound, N. C., Tycoons William Ellis Corey 
(steel) and Joseph Palmer Knapp (Ameri- 
can Lithographic Co.) put up $500,000 for 
canal locks. Such investments provided a 
potent argument for the sportsmen in their 
campaign for more ducking days. 


—+— 
Cat Woman 


One night her Spokane neighbors 
noticed that Widow Alice Dornsife, 73, 
had found a companion for her tomcat. A 
few nights later the cat disappeared. 
Widow Dornsife’s tomcat found a new 
companion. That one, too, disappeared. 
Widow Dornsife got a third, fourth, fifth 
companion for her tomcat. All disap- 
peared. Then one night up from the 
widow’s basement came the tomcat’s first 
companion. With her were five kittens. 
The neighbors complained. 

To join the seven cats on the widow’s 
back fence came the tomcat’s second mate. 
She brought four kittens. The neighbors 


complained more _ vociferously, threw 
shoes, clocks, crockery. Six more cats 
came forth. The neighbors went to 


Spokane’s Humane Society. The Humane 
Society went to Widow Dornsife. The 
widow produced cats Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22. 
The Health Department appealed to 
Widow  Dornsife. Widow  Dornsife 
shrugged her aged shoulders, seven more 
cats appeared. Officers went to the wid- 
ow’s house, were beaten back by 29 snarl- 
ing, spitting cats. 

Widow Dornsife’s electricity was shut 
off. Neighbors reported 34 cats. Her 
water supply was discontinued. She went 
to a nearby pump. When she returned 
she had 39 cats. The city condemned her 
house. One of the widow’s cats went 
strolling, returned with a friend. Widow 
Dornsife chuckled gleefully, polished her 
oil lamps. 

Meanwhile distemper broke out among 
the widow’s cats. Four died, leaving 36 
tomcats to snarl, spit, scream and wail 
from the Dornsife’s domicile at night. 

Early one morning last week a platoon 
of health & humane officers appeared at 
the widow’s house. They were armed with 
water pipes, through which were passed 
looped wires. The men fought back the 
cats with the pipes, forced them into cor- 
ners, slipped the looped wires around their 
necks, dragged them out to a net in the 
yard. As each fighting cat was tossed into 
a wagon, neighbors leaning from windows 
cheered. Twenty-eight cats were captured 
this way. Only eight remained. The sun 
went down, another tomcat lost its free- 
dom. Dusk fell, and with it two more 
tomcats. As darkness crept into the Dorn- 
sife house the officers called for lights. 
The lights had been turned off days be- 
fore. Smiling sardonically, the Widow 
Dornsife refused to produce a lamp. 

The officers made one more sortie. In 
the darkness they saw five pairs of gleam- 
ing eyes. Occasionally their pipes came 
in contact with bodies soft and active, but 
not another cat could they catch. So into 
their wagon they piled, carefully avoiding 
their 31 captive cats, putted off to the 
pound. Widow Dornsife spoke soothingly 
to her five remaining pets, struck a match, 
lit a lamp. 
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Glorifier’s End 


As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Florenz Ziegfeld, 63, master show- 
man. Stricken with bronchial pneumonia, 
he had gone west to recover, planning to 
stage his Follies in Los Angeles during the 
Olympic Games. In Hollywood he had a 
relapse. After his physicians had thought 
him out of danger his heart gave way, he 
gasped twice, died before his wife and 
daughter could get to him from a nearby 
cinema studio. His mother, dying in Chi- 
cago, was not told of his death. 

Broadway knew “Flo” Ziegfeld for his 
temperament, his lavishness, his lack of 
humor, his publicity-madness. Broadway 
liked him nonetheless. Since the 18g0’s 
his short figure, his broad, pink face, thick 
nose and sharp eyes had been familiar to 
theatregoers. But he never let the public 
forget that his father had founded the Chi- 
cago Musical College, that his second job 
—his first was with Buffalo Bill’s show— 
was that of manager of the college. In 
1892 he went to Europe to get orchestras 
for the Chicago World’s Fair. On their 
failing, he went to New York. There in 
1893 he found “the most perfect human 
being I had ever seen’”—Eugene Sandow, 
the strong man. New York had laughed 
at Sandow. Ziegfeld took him to Chicago, 
cleared as high as $30,000 per week ex- 
hibiting him after he had inveigled Mrs. 
George Pullman and Mrs. Potter Palmer 
into feeling his muscles. After Sandow his 
“most perfect human beings” were all 
women. 

He had heard Anna Held sing “won’t 
you come and play wiz me?” in England. 
He invited her to New York and in 1896 
put her into his first theatrical production 
A Parlour Match. For twelve years she 
played in one after another mildly daring 
show of his, became America’s foremost 
showgirl and Mrs. Ziegfeld. 

Showman Ziegfeld remembered reading 
that a famed French beauty bathed in 
asses’ milk. He ordered gallons of milk 
sent to Actress Held’s apartment, waited. 
The milk company sued him; newshawks 
asked the reason for so huge a bill. Zieg- 
feld exhibited to them smiling Anna neck- 
deep in a milk-filled bath tub. That and 
her wasp-waist made her famous. He di- 
vorced her in 1912. She died in 1918, crip- 
pled by her corsets. 

In 1913 he saw Actress Billie Burke at 
a masquerade party with Somerset Maug- 
ham. Ziegfeld was dressed as a tramp. 
He rushed home, changed to full dress, 
sprayed himself with perfume. Actress 
Burke liked the perfume. He courted her 
quietly, with Grant’s Tomb their usual 
rendezvous. On the day that Lefty Louis, 
one of the murderers of Herman Rosen- 
thal, was executed, alert newsmen dis- 
covered that Showman Ziegfeld had mar- 
ried Actress Burke in Hoboken. They 
shared the front page with Lefty Louis. 

In 1906 he went to Europe, won a mil- 
lion dollars at Monte Carlo and saw the 
Folies Bergére. The first Ziegfeld Follies 
appeared in 1907-08. Critic Percy Ham- 
mond called it “a loud & leering orgy of 
indelicacy & suggestiveness.” Subsequent 
Follies helped to make Ziegfeld a million- 
aire, “glorified”? a succession of beautiful 


women,* including Justine Johnstone, 
Olive Thomas, Marilyn Miller (he called 
hers “the most beautiful form in the 
world’’), Yvonne Taylor (‘‘she wore the 
most beautiful tights’), Mae Murray, Lil- 
yan Tashman, Ina Claire, Billie Dove, 
Mary Hay, Nita Naldi, Marion Davies, 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce. He was responsible 
for the fame of Will Rogers, Bert Wil- 
liams, William Claude Fields, Eddie Can- 
tor, Jack Donahue. 

He claimed that Frankie Bailey had the 
most beautiful form of the oldtime beau- 
ties. Someone told him King Edward VII 
preferred May Yohe. “So?” said Zieg- 
feld. “Well, King Edward was no judge.” 

He was famed for lavender shirts, long 
telegrams, long-distance telephone calls, 
frequent unreasonableness. He sent a long 
complaining telegram to Fannie Brice be- 
cause she left his Follies a month before 
she was to have a baby. He owned six 
custard-colored Rolls-Royces, hunted in 
Canada with five Indian guides, traveled 
in a private railroad car, kept a private 
barber and a succession of private chefs. 
His favorite food was terrapin. Press- 
agents complained because he telephoned 
them at 7 a. m. When a big news story 
broke the day he sailed for Europe, his 
name failed to appear on the first page. 
He wired his pressagent: “Sorry you 
sneaked me out of New York.” 
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Central City’s Camille 


Perched on a mountainside 20 mi. from 
Denver is the old mining town of Central 
City (pop. 570). Last week Central City 
saw more excitement than it had known 
since the gold rush. Editor G. M. Laird 
cleaned his presses, published a special 
edition of the Register-Call. Tourists 
bought rusty miners’ tools as souvenirs 
posed for tintypes, stopped for drinks ata 
resurrected saloon. Bustled women and 
men in ancient beavers crowded the nar- 
row street in front of Centyal City’s opera 
house, watched Frederic fcFarlane pre- 
sent the keys of the house to Chancellor 
Frederick Maurice Hunter of the Univer: 
sity of Denver. Then they all filed inside 
to see woebegone Actress Lillian Gish per- 
form in the sad, sad story of Camille. 

Central City’s opera house was opened 
in 1878 wher. the town was a roaring min- 
ing centre. It soon became known as the 
finest theatre west of the Mississippi 
Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Fanny 
Ward, Rose Coghlan played there. So did 
Actress Gish, as a child. When Central 
City’s boom days were over the theatre 
was closed. Lately the University of 
Denver decided to use it for annual play 
festivals, of which last week’s was the 
first. Patrons paid for hard hickory chairs 
Director Robert Edmond Jones designed 4 
stage setting lighted by old oil lamps 
Composer Macklin Marrow wrote special 
music for the performance. For first-night 
and succeeding audiences Actress Gish dis 
played her famed wanness, made patrons 
sniffle during the death scene. 





*In 1914 a pressagent quoted Showman Zies- 
feld: “Women glorify gowns and certain gowns 
can glorify certain girls.” 
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THE BLOOD COUNT. By a count 
of the white corpuscles in the blood, your 
physician can tell whether or not there is 
any pus infection in the body. This may 
give him valuable information concern- 


ing the state of the infective process in times. 


He doesn’t smile at 
“STOMACH ACHE” 


Your doctor is too wise to smile at a symptom which may 


signify, on the one hand, simple indigestion, and on the 
other, such serious troubles as gall stones or appendicitis. 

Atthe first sign of stomach ache, many people treat them- 
selves with home remedies. But if the pain should be due 
to an inflammation such as appendicitis, for example, the 
consequences may be extremely serious—the disease may 
be made worse by guesswork treatment and valuable time 


will have been lost. 


The only person equipped to identify the cause of an ab- 


dominal pain is your physician. He can distinguish between 


an obscure case of appendicitis. In the 
large picture, a tiny drop of diluted blood 
is being placed in the “counting well” of 
a microscope slide, part of which is shown 
in the small picture magnified a thousand 













appendicitis and abdominal pain brought on by other causes. 

He does not guess. In addition to his own judgment and 
special knowledge of the symptoms of disease, he is able 
to make use of certain modern technical instruments and 
laboratory tests, such as the blood-count. 

He knows what kind of treatment is needed. He is able 
to determine whether or not an operation is necessary, 
and when the operation should be performed. 

Don’t run needless risks. When abdominal pains persist, 
or are unusually severe, experimenting with home reme- 
dies is particularly dangerous. Get professional advice—call 


your doctor without delay. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
The World’s Largest 


Makers of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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Licht-druck 


Alert to its duty as an education institu- 
tion, New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
opened its top floor last week to a new 
departure in exhibitions: reproductions in 
full color of famed paintings of the last 
50 years. The show is frankly intended 
for art teachers and students. In Septem- 
ber it will pilgrimage to colleges and 
schools throughout the land. 

The show started art critics off again 
on their interminable argument of whether 
copies of great paintings are a help or a 
hindrance to art students. Most of the 
opposition comes from sensitive people 
with memories of the rows of forbidding 
brown photographs in golden oak frames 
that usually decorate U. S. schools. The 
moderate view was well expressed last 
week by Hearst Critic Malcolm Vaughn: 

. . Such an exhibition is at best but 
paint by proxy. A reproduction, however 
fine, can never match the original. . . . It 
cannot impart the warmth, the verve, the 
emotional message which in art, as in love, 
is the communication we most treasure. 
Yet the great picture . . . must contain 
much more than its emotional message 
only—for example, felicities of thought, of 
form, of design, of organization, of linear 
and color harmony. Such aspects of paint- 
ing (and they are the aspects in which the 
public is least conversant), excellent color 
reproductions can excellently communi- 
ate 2s" 

The Museum of Modern Art authorities 











Travel in the 


SOVIET UNION 
‘10 


PER DAY 


Includes first class hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, guide- 
interpreters, all transpor- 


lation in the U.S. S. R. 


Low trans-Atlantic passage, 
improved and moderately 
priced tourist facilities in the 
Soviet Union are attracting 
hundreds who want to get 
off the beaten path of travel 
into an amazing new land 
about which the whole world 
is talking. Write for Booklet 
T8 and mention what part of 
the U.S. S. R. interests you— 
the Volga, the Caucasus, 
Crimea, the Great Cities, Tur- 
kestan. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau of the 
U.S. S. R., 110 Boylston St., Boston; 304 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Or 
consult your own travel agent. 





avoided the copy v. original argument en- 
tirely but published an unanswerable rea- 
son for launching their exhibitions of re- 
prints: 

“|. It has been felt that exhibitions 
of any but first-class originals would not 
adequately serve an educational purpose. 

. Each of the four exhibitions... 
can be sent to a school or educational or- 
ganization in New York at a cost of four 
or five dollars, including all expenses of 














© by Franz Hanfstaengl, Munich 





MANET’S FIFER 
A school with $20 to spend. .. . 


insurance and transportation. An exhibi- 
tion of mediocre original paintings would 
cost the institution about 20 times as 
much.” 

A school with $20 to spend for the four 
rooms of prints would more than get its 
money’s worth. Handsomely framed in 
white was Corot’s Woman with a Pearl, 
probably his greatest figure painting. the 
original of which is in the Louvre; Dau- 
mier’s exciting Drama from Munich; a 
fine Tahiti Gaugin from Frankfort; Win- 
slow Homer’s Nor’Easter from New York; 
Renoir’s Paris Boulevard from Dresden; 
Picasso’s gigantic Mother & Child from 
Berlin; a fine Cézanne still life, an attenu- 
ated Modigliani, a good Matisse Odalisque 
and dozens of others. 

From a technical viewpoint, perhaps the 
most successful painting reproduced was 
Manet’s Boy With a Fife (see cut), the 
original of which is one of the star ex- 
hibits of the great Manet show now being 
held in the Orangerie in Paris. It was 
printed by the venerable Munich firm of 
Hanfstaeng] & Co. Lithographer Franz 
Hanfstaengl helped develop the process by 
which all the reproductions exhibited last 
week were made, a process known as 
Licht-druck in German, Colotype in Eng- 
lish. 

Unlike other color printing processes, 
no screens, no system of colored dots are 
used. Printing is done from thick gelatin 
coated glass plates, one for each of the 
primary colors. The process has been in 
use for nearly 70 years, is constantly be- 
ing refined, is not yet practicable for large 
scale commercial printing. 
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Grecian Vapor 

The ancient greeks thought they had 
seen the goddess Aphrodite rise out of the 
sea foam (Aphros). Johannes Walther, 
professor of Geology & Paleontology of 
Halle University, Saxony, tells of having 
seen a visible phenomenon off the coast of 
Greece that might well have seemed 4 
sea-rising Aphrodite to an unscientific 
eye. Writing lately in the scientific mag- 
azine Forschungen und Fortschritte, he 
described a day in Grecian waters when a 
snowstorm was gathering and the waves 
were high. As cold air struck the warm 
water, columns of white vapor rose from 
the sea. They were held suspended for 
a moment, then whirled, dissolving away. 
Professor Walther thought they resembled 
“feminine figures dancing in filmy dra- 
peries.” 

According to ancient Greek legend, 
Aphrodite is remembered as having risen 
naked from the sea, not in draperies 
Also, she was a goddess of fair weather, 
“giver of prosperous voyages,” would not 
likely have been born in a blizzard. 
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Smallest Thing 


When a smallest thing is discovered it 
must be observed more than once to be 
believed. In February, Cambridge Uni- 
versity’s Dr. James Chadwick proclaimed 
the existence of the neutron, new smallest 
thing (Trme, March 7). With the proton 
(positive electricity), electron (negative 
electricity) and photon (light particle), 
this made four smallest things. But the 
neutron is elusive, hard to find. It con- 
tains no detectable electric charge. It 
leaves no marks in the form of ionized 
or electrified particles when it passes 
through a gas. Having no charge, it is not 
repelled by charged atoms. Hence it has 
a high penetrating power. It can shoot 
through a mile of air, compared with an 
alpha particle’s few inches. It can shoot 
through several feet of lead. And last 
week scientists had new assurance that it 
existed, from the laboratories of Mme 
Marie Curie in Paris. 

Among those who have been bombaré- 
ing atoms with alpha particles are Mme 
Curie’s daughter, Irene Curie-Joliot, her 
husband F. Joliot, Dr. Chadwick and Pro- 
fessor Walter Bothe of Giessen, Germany. 
Professor Bothe, bombarding beryllium, 
decided he was creating an artificial super- 
gamma ray. Dr. Chadwick decided that a 
proton and an electron knocked loose by 
alpha particles might combine, without 
any electrical charge at all, in one unit to 
make a neutron. This self-contained unit 
might be the ultimate unit of magnetism, 
having within itself opposite poles. 

sy repeated experiment it is known that 
any electrically charged form of matter 
will penetrate paraffin, for example, more 
easily than lead. Bombarding lithium with 
alpha particles from polonium, the Curies 
found they were knocking out a ray that 
penetrates lead more easily than paraffin. 
By empirical reasoning, the ray produced 
must be a new kind of ray, since it breaks 
all known rules. The Curies concluded 
their ray “cannot be of an electronic or 
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electromagnetic nature.” It is probably a 
ray of neutrons. 

Jrene Curie-Joliot and her husband did 
much of the preliminary work in radiation 
that helped Neutron-Discoverer Chad- 
wick. Mme Curie-Joliot, 35, looks faintly 
like Actor John Barrymore. 


Liberator of Mules 

No name to conjure with is Frank Julian 
Sprague’s, yet last week the foremost elec- 
trical engineers of the land and scores of 
other celebrities gathered in Manhattan to 
do him honor on his 75th birthday. They 
called him the “father of modern electric 
traction” (both horizontal and vertical). 
Listening quizzically, he beamed behind 
his mustache, half closed his keen old eyes. 

Engineer Sprague was never a man for 
titles or labels. In 1889 he sold his 
Sprague Electric Railway & Motor Co. to 
Thomas Alva Edison. Forthwith his name 


was wiped from the rolling stock of 113 | 
U. S. and foreign electric railways and | 


from all items of construction, equipment 
and control, Edison’s name being substi- 
tuted. Later he sold his electric elevator 
company to Otis Elevator Co. 

Electric traction had many other fathers 


—including Siemens Co. in Germany, | 





Stephen D. Field, Charles J. Van Depoele, | 
Leo Daft—but Frank Julian Sprague first | 


conceived the idea of a car moving freely 


between two contact planes, the terminals | 


of a constant potential generating system. 

After graduating from U. S. Naval 
Academy and serving briefly in the Navy, 
Engineer Sprague spent a year with 
Thomas Edison, then formed his own com- 
pany, got a contract in 1887 to install an 
electric railway in Richmond, Va. Said he 
later: “I believed in myself and staked a 
fortune. All hands worked with a ven- 
geance. ... The morning we tried the 
first trolley up the steepest grade, it crept 
up the 10% slope slowly, steadily, wob- 


bling here & there. After an eternity it | 


reached the crest and the men cheered. 


| 
| 





Our company went into a receivership in | 


the end but. . . contracts poured in from 
all over the world.’”” In New Orleans, at 


a mass meeting demanding electric instead | 


of mule railways, posters read: “Lincoln 


set the Negroes free. Sprague has set the | 


Mule free.” 

When Engineer Sprague tried to get Jay 
Gould to electrify Manhattan’s steam- 
powered elevated lines, a fuse blew out, 
scared Financier Gould out of all interest 
in electric cars. 

_Fixed always on a “shipshape job,” En- 
gineer Sprague has always found it best to 
take his own orders. He has long special- 
ized on multiple control systems for rail- 
ways, which have been universally adopted 
on electrical elevated & subway lines. 
Working in his Canal Street, Manhattan 
laboratories on the top floor of an eight- 
story building from 9 a. m. to xo p. m. 


daily, he has completed an auxiliary train | 
control to take charge if the engineer | 


makes a mistake, as though “God were in 
the cab with the engineer.” 

Born in Milford, Conn., reared by a 
school teacher aunt, young Sprague was 
so poor he wore knickerbockers cut out of 
his aunt’s old skirts. Last week the presi- 
dents of the twelve largest engineering and 
electrical societies, three Eastern univer- 
sities and nearly 40 industrial corpora- 
ons, did him honor. 





WEEK-END CRUISES 
IN GREAT CUNARDERS 


TO COOL NOVA SCOTIA 


AUGUST : : VIRGO 


A Virgin, aloof and cool, on 
breeze-swept Nova Scotian 
shores. 





TH AUGUST r 


AQUITANIA BERENCARIA 


TH TH 
19 MAURETANIA AQUITANIA 


Distinguish! These are Week-End Cruises as created by Cunard . . . operated 
by Cunard alone all the year ‘round . .. with such novel and continually im- 
proved attractions as can only be devised through the resultant long experience 
and careful planning. 

Now, for the dog days of August and through Labor Day week-end, Cunard 
presents five superb ocean holidays... weekly. All bear that talked-of distinction 
.++all sail in great Cunarders to cool Acadian shores. Rejoice, relax, revive 


your humid spirits in one or several of these cruises. Choose your ship... Sail any 
Friday night in August (Midnight). . . Return Tuesday morning. No passports 


required ... No Taxes ... truly the cruise without extras. 


4 DAYS "AO UP 


(LABOR DAY CRUISE— SEPTEMBER 2, BERENGARI A) 
SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT. NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER, 


cuxARD 


THE WEEK-END CRUISE . .. ORIGINATED BY ... PERFECTED BY... CUNARD 
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Sky Sailing 

In the sport of soaring, Germany leads 
the world. That is chiefly because the 
Allies, in the Treaty of Versailles, tried to 
clip her wings with restrictions upon mili- 
tary aeronautics and plane-building. Ger- 
many’s War pilots turned to motorless 
flight, not mentioned in the Treaty, de- 
veloped it as a science and a national 
pastime. 

After a number of false starts charac- 
terized by high pressure promotion (glid- 
ing was once touted as the “salvation” of 
the U. S. aircraft industry), soaring is just 
beginning to get a foothold as a U. S. 
sport. In the third annual meet of the 
Soaring Society of America Inc. which 
ended at Elmira, N. Y. last week, flights 
were made which far surpassed previous 
U. S. records, but were still far short of 
Germany and Austria. 

Although barographs had yet to be cali- 
brated for exact measurements, youthful 
John K. (“Jack”) O’Meara of New York 
and Martin Hermann Schempp of Pitts- 
burgh shone as individual stars. In their 
sailplanes both pilots soared 68 mi. into 
Pennsylvania, O’Meara landing in the 
midst of a Girl Scout camp. The previous 
U. S. airline distance record was 10.9 
mi., held by famed Hawley Bowlus. The 
world record of 136.8 mi. is Germany’s. 
For altitude O’Meara’s apparent 5,000 ft. 
was surpassed by Schempp’s 5,400 ft. 
(world record: Austria’s 8,494 ft.) but 
because he is a German citizen, Schempp 
must yield both U. S. titles to O’Meara. 

One world record seemed to be within 
U. S. grasp. Walter Snell of Providence, 
R. I. flew a one-kilometre course at 38.7 
m. p. h. Existing world record: Germany’s 
33-8 m. p. h. 

Of the 65 pilots entered in the meet, 29 
qualified for the first time, by making five- 
minute flights, for the three-gull emblem 
denoting the soaring pilot. While all 
motorless flight is technically gliding, there 
is a popular distinction between gliding 
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CHANUTE: 


and soaring. Gliding is simple descent, 
like coasting, from an altitude achieved by 
climbing a hill or being towed kite-wise 
into the air by an automobile or airplane. 
Soaring is sustained or climbing flight by 
use of up-currents in the air. Except for 
instruction there is small interest in glid- 
ing. But soaring appeals to its following 
as an exalted sport, related to powered 
flight as sail-boating is to motor-boating. 

Soaring is necessarily confined to regions 
where hills & valleys provide barriers over 
which the prevailing winds must jump, 
causing sustained up-drafts; or where 
plowland, woods & water heat and cool the 
wind, cause rising convection currents. A 
skilled pilot may soar for hours from ridge 
to ridge, now & then picking out an arid 
patch of ground over which he can climb 
a rising flow of warm air as he would a 
circular staircase. A high development 
of the sport is “cloud-hopping,” “hooking 
on” beneath a cumulus cloud, which al- 
ways indicates warm air, and riding it for 
miles. Similarly an advancing thunder- 
storm always pushes a column of warm 
air ahead of it. Parachutes are worn on 
such flights. 

Last week, while U. S. pilots were soar- 
ing over what they like to call “America’s 
Wasserkuppe” (Elmira), Guenther Groen- 
hoff, No. 1 soaring pilot of Germany, took 
off from the real Wasserkuppe, in the 
Rhoen Mountains, to ride before a thun- 
derstorm. At about 250 ft. his sailplane’s 
rudder carried away. Pilot Groenhoff 
jumped but his ’chute had no time to open. 
He plunged into a wood, was killed. 








Flying Cargoes 

In its July issue Aviation magazine told 
air transport operators what it had told 
them many times before, what most oper- 
ators already knew to be true: that air 
express can “pump life blood” into the 
skeleton of the industry; that a unified 
nation-wide service must be created before 
large shippers can be induced to give heavy 
patronage. 
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Wide World 


SoARER O’MEARA 


He went highest, farthest. 





Last week seven air lines extending from 
Montreal to San Francisco Bay announced 
formation of General Air Express, a co. 
operative organization covering 17.600 mi, 
of routes and serving 138 cities, with door. 
to-door delivery provided by Postal Tele. 
graph & Cable Corp. The participating 
lines: American Airways, Transcontinental 
& Western, Eastern Air, Transamerican, 
Ludington, United States Airways, Penn. 
sylvania Airlines. 

Prime advantage of the new plan to the 
shipper is facility to consign his goods to 
any destination on the General map with 
a single waybill. For tariffs he may con- 
sult a single consolidated table. But there- 
in he will find no reductions. The cur 
rent rates of all seven lines have been 
lumped together with no effort toward 
agreement. As before, the shipper will find 
air express rates from six to ten times 
higher than rail express. According to 
Aviation’s careful analysis air rates must 
be not higher than three times rail rates 
if air express is to realize the possibility 
of some day capturing 5% of the nation’s 
internal shipping—est.: 300,000,000 |b, 
(Last year’s air express: 885,000 lb.) 
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Belly-Bumping 

White-headed Rear Admiral William 
Adger Moffett spent a night last week 
aboard the U. S. S. Akron while she 
cruised over the sea. In the morning, off 
Barnegat, N. J. he decided it was time for 
him to start for his office in Washington, 
Up from the control car he climbed into 
the envelope, then walked aft along the 
starboard catwalk through the wardroom 
to the galley. A turn to the right and he 
was stepping perilously above the Akron’s 
cavernous plane hangar where hung a 
spidery little plane on a flat hook atop the 
centre of its wing, threaded through the 
bottom rung of a metal trapeze. The 
plane’s propeller was already turning. 

Trapdoors in the floor of the airship 
were slid forward and athwartships, expos- 
ing grey space through a T-shaped aper- 
ture slightly larger than the dimensions of 
the plane. From the rear cockpit Lieut. 
Daniel Ward Harrigan signalled with his 
hand. An electric winch began turning. 
Slowly the trapeze descended, lowering 
the plane through the T into the rushing 
airstream below the Akron’s belly. Then 
63-year-old Admiral Moffett, a parachute 
strapped to his stern, crawled down the 
trapeze into space, clambered over the air- 
plane’s wing and into the forward cockpit. 
Pilot Harrigan reached up, jerked a lever, 
disengaged his plane-hook from the trapeze 
bar. At the same instant he gunned his 
motor, nosed his plane down in a power 
dive to clear the airship before an upward 
gust could possibly cause a foul. Then he 
headed for Lakehurst where another plane 
waited to fly Admiral Moffett to Wash- 
ington. 

Few days earlier the staff of six air- 
plane pilots assigned to the Akron had 
begun regular duty. Commanded by Lieut. 
Harrigan they put in a day of “belly- 
bumping,” making 104 take-offs and hook- 
ons in three hours, more than had been 
made in three years of experiments. Sta- 
tioned aboard a lighter-than-air craft, 
among a lighter-than-air personnel, the 
“belly-bumpers” are extremely proud of 
their identity as a heavier-than-air de- 
tachment. 
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Child-Man 

To cut in on Bernarr Macfadden’s True 
Story, Publisher George T. Delacorte Jr. 
last year brought out My Story, withdrew 
it after a bitter squabble in which Mac- 
fadden threatened to undersell My Story 
with a new one to be called Your Story. 
Later Publisher Delacorte upset a Mac- 
fadden scheme to publish Hullabaloo in 
imitation of Delacorte’s Ballyhoo. Few 
months ago Delacorte pilfered Macfad- 
den’s idea for a burlesque tabloid news- 
paper, Laugh Parade, beat him to the 
newsstand with a Nutty News. When 
Macfadden announced last fortnight a 
forthcoming magazine entitled Babies: 
Just Babies, with Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as editrix, no one would have 
been greatly surprised to hear Publisher 
Delacorte say that he would do something 
similar. Last week he said that very thing. 
On Sept. 1 he will issue The Children’s 
Magazine. 

Besides insisting that he had no ad- 
vance knowledge of his competitor’s plans, 
Publisher Delacorte pointed to three prime 
differences between his magazine and Mac- 
fadden’s: 1) Children’s Magazine will be 
sold not on newsstands, but exclusively 
in Kresge and Kress chainstores (like his 
Modern Screen, Modern Romances); 2) 
it will not be edited by the wife of a 
famed politician but by “John Martin,” 
editor of John Martin’s Book (‘The 
Child’s Magazine’); 3) it will not be ad- 
dressed to parents, with advice on infant- 
raising, but to readers aged 5 to 8. Ex- 
plained Publisher Delacorte: “It’s sup- 
posed to entertain them, not make ’em 
eat spinach.” 

Publisher Delacorte believes that mass 
entertainment of very small children has 
been neglected by U. S. publishing. John 
Martin’s Book, selling for 50¢ a copy (cir- 
culation 23,000) and Child Life at 35¢ 
(166,000) are too expensive for most U. S. 
families. Children’s Magazine will sell 
for 10¢. 

The announcement of 











“John Martin’s 


new job coincided with the 20th anni- 
versary of his magazine. His real name is 
Morgan von Roorbach Shepard. He 


says he is 55, looks about ten years older, 
is small, wiry, baldish. Contrary to 
strangely persistent legends (besides one 
that he is a woman) he is neither crippled 
nor blind, nor has he a hare-lip. His pro- 
fessional name dates back to his child- 
hood on a Maryland plantation. A bird 
house in the backyard was occupied by a 
colony of martins, identified by his mother 
in her story telling as John, Joan, Robin, 
Alice (e¢ al.) Martin. 

Following the death of his mother, when 
he was 11, Morgan Shepard was shipped 
toa boarding school in Germany where 
he was “manhandled, bullied, and mis- 
guided almost beyond endurance.” At 17 
he began vagabonding around the U. S. 
and Central America, working in mines, on 
farms, cattle ranches, freighters. In Cali- 
fornia he was hired as a streetcar conduc- 
tor, fired for letting youngsters ride free. 
He got a job as bookkeeper in a San Fran- 
cisco bank, held and hated it for 13 years. 
In the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 
he suffered injuries to his shoulder and 











PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 





of each month from April to September. 








New England Girls— 
ABBOT ACADEMY 


Rich in traditions. Modern in equipment and spirit. A 
successful college preparatory school. General course em- 
phasizes Art, Music, Literature, and Dramatics. All 
outdoor sports. 103rd year. 


Bertha Balley, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


BRADFORD 
JUNIOR COLLEGE: Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts 
College. Music, Art, Speech, Home Economies. Separate 
Two-Year Senior Preparatory School. Founded 1803. 
Near Boston. Swimming, Riding, Golf, Archery, Fencing 


Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Box 95, Bradford, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town. For girls: Boarding 
11 to 19; Day 5 to 19 years. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. W ell equipped and spacious gymnasium. 
Outdoor Life. 

Augusta Choate, Principal, 1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Tue DANA HALL SCHOOLS 
Established 1881. 500 Girls. Tuition: $1600 
Tenacre—For girls from ten to fifteen years, 
Dana Hall—College preparation and general courses, 
Pine Manor—Junior College, Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Principal, Box N, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of high and preparatory 
schools, City and museum advantages in the Arts, Social 
Service and Secretarial Science. For catalogue address: 
Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., Director 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GODDARD SCHQOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory, Secretarial, General, Music and Art 
Courses. Junior College work for high school graduates. 
Out-door supervised sports the year round. Large dormi- 
tory rooms. Endowment Permits Moderate Rates. 


Melita Knowles, Principal, Box 28, Barre, Vt 








HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A country school near Boston for 85 girls. College prepa- 
ration, Art. Music Household Arts. Secretarial Sci- 
ence. Riding the featured sport. Tuition: $1550. THE 
HEDGES: Junior High School group. Tuition: $1400, 
Gertrude E. Cornish, A.M., Box 110, Norton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count. 57th year. An 
endowed country school near Boston, with a teacher for 
every five girls, College preparation, including one-year 
review. Jr. College. Home Ec. Secretarial. Sports. $1000. 


Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D., Pres., Box 19, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


LOW-HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


On the Sound—-at Shippan Point. Established 1865. 
Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also 
General Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. 
Outdoor Sports. One hour from New York City. 

Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress, Box E, Stamford, Conn. 


MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


. 1877. Opposite Smith College campus. College 
i reparatory and Special Courses. Also One Year Intensive 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Outdoor Sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 
Climena L. Judd, Principal, Box T, Northampton, Mass. 


MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girls. College 
preparatory, general, and post-graduate courses. Art, 
Musie, Dramatics, Riding, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Junior Residence for younger girls. 

Mary Helena Dey, Principal, Providence, R. 1 


NORTHAMPTON School for Girls 


Exclusively for College Preparation. 
preparing for Smith and other colle 
year course. (ne-year intensive course, 
sion begins August 20th. 

Address Principal, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


Excellent record 
Regular four 
Tutoring ses- 





The STUART School 


A Junior College of the Arts. For college girls and gradu- 
ates of secondary schools. University instructors in lan- 
guages, literature, ge a gy criticisin, psychology, secre- 

tarial training, Ar . Associated with School of Fine 


Arts. STUART CLUB, 104 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL 


Excellent record with 
17 miles from Boston. 


Preparatory and general courses. 
leading colleges. Established 1893. 
2 miles from Wellesley College. Fifty-acre campus. 
110 students. Tuition: 31500, 
Hester R. Davies, Principal, Box F, Natick, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Girls— 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the leading colleges for women. Broad, 
well-balanced educational program for girls not going to 
college. City and country advantages. Grounds and 
equipment for all sports. 

Address: Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Orange, N. J. 


FAIRMONT 


Preparation for all Colleges. Junior College Courses. 
Secretarial, Domestic Arts, Music, Art, Dramatics. Cos- 
tume Design and Interior Decorating Courses. Educa- 
tional Advantages of the Capital Utilized. All Sports. 
Maud van Woy,1715 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D.C. 


HARCUM SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School with certificate privileges 
near Phila. Special advantages in Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics, Dancing, Secretaryship. Junior College courses in 
separate building. Excellent equipment. Riding. 
Edith Harcum, Head of School, Box T, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL 


125 Girls. 187th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. New 
Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition. 
Courses: Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 
Post Graduate. Junior School. Riding. All Sports. 
Catalog: F. W. Stengel, 0.D., Box 119, Lititz, Pa. 


ROBERTS-BEACH 


Distinctly College Preparatory. 

leading women's colleges. Stimulating contacts with 

teachers of experience. 20-acre campus. Heads of school: 

Lucy George Roberts, Ph.D., Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
Catalog: Box 50, Catonsville, Md. 


Excellent record with 


Southern Girls— 
CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcepal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and spe- 
cial courses. Secretarial Training. 200-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box 10, Chatham, Va. 


Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 


Healthful sunlight and invigorating outdoor life all winter 
for girls preparing for Northern colleges. Swimming, ten- 
nis, riding. Full year or shorter enrollment. Separate 
buildings for younger girls. Tuition: 31500 

Julia Fillmore Harris, 1055 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla 


WARD-BELMONT 


Outstanding Junior College in historic Nashville. Liberal 
arts college course, also Music, Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Science. Fully ac- 
credited preparatory school, Complete facilities for sports. 


Address: Registrar, Box 80, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 
Middle Western Girls— 
FERRY HALL 


A two-year Junior College, recognized by the universities. 
A Preparatory School that has sent 400 girls to college in 
ten years. New buildings on twelve-acre campus. One 
hour from Chicago. Tuition: $1200. 

Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 25, Lake Forest, lil. 


KINGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


An endowed school, grades 7-12 College Preparatory, 

general cultural courses, and a postgraduate year. Arts 

and crafts emphasized. 50-acre site on lake near Detroit. 

New, beautiful buildings. Dr. Katharine Rogers Adams, 
120 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER Seminary 


Accredited College Preparation for Girls. Liberal aca- 
demic course. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Individual 
attention. Complete equipment. Gymnasium. Tuition: 
$800. Anna A. Raymond, A. M_, Principal 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Box M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Western Girls— 
The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses. Ac- 
credited—East and West. Post Graduate Department. 
Lower School. Music, Art, Home Economics, Outdoor 
life. Swimming, Hockey. Modernequipmentand buildings. 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Coll .. Intermediate 
grades. Modern equipment. Box 1 a Jolla, Calif 
Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vaccer, Headmistress 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, Pres., Board of Trustees 


CASTILLEJA 


In Santa Clara Valley, 
miles from San Francisco. 





a mile from Stanford Univ. 30 
Upper and Lower Schools; 
prepares for Colleges East and West; Music, Art, Dra- 
matics, Household Arts. Modern Gym. Pool. Week-end 
Camp. 26th Year. Mary |. Lockey, Principal, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Continued on page 33 








Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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foot. Short while later in Manhattan he 
underwent an operation, was in bed for 
months. Says he: “It was while I was flat 
on my back, after that operation, that I 
became ‘John Martin.’ ... There has 
been a deep and strong undercurrent in my 
life, an urge that kept pushing me on. It 
was a great love of children, a desire to 
give them something of the joy and un- 
derstanding my mother had given me. 
. . . I began to write verses for children. 
.. . I signed these verses ‘John Martin’ 
because of the bird friends of my boy- 
hood.” 

About that time Morgan Shepard be- 
gan building a subscription list of parents 
to whose children he would write “John 
Martin” letters, full of A. A. Milneish 
stories and whimsical drawings. Within 
two years he was sending 2,000 printed 
letters a month. In 1912 the letter writing 
business had grown so big (although 
“there was no money in it”) that he 
changed it to the monthly magazine, John 
Martin’s Book. Richly illustrated and 
printed, nearly barren of advertising, the 
magazine has not been profitable. To make 
money, Editor Shepard has written chil- 
dren’s booklets for Wanamaker’s store, 
advertisements for various companies. 

Editor Shepard at present occupies a 
cluttered office in “John Martin’s House,” 
on the 14th floor of a Manhattan office 
building. He smokes cigarets incessantly, 
speaks confusingly about himself as a 
dual personality: “John Martin,” altruist, 


f 
COLLEGES 


Colleges for young men and women of 
Time families. 














COLBY COLLEGE 


A New England liberal arts college of 114 years’ 
standing. Modern in methods. Christian in atmos- 
phere. Moderate in cost. Enrollment limited to 690. 
Coordinate divisions for men and women. Complete 
department of business administration. 


Franklin W. Johnson, L.H.D., President, Waterville, Me. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


An accredited college for women. Standard courses: 
A.B.; and B.S. in Home Economics. Practical 
Teacher Training. Twelve buildings, including new 
dormitory. Suburban site, 125 acres. Catalogue 
and view book. 


Joseph H.Apple, LL.D., President, Frederick,Maryland. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Founded 1857. Coeducational. 490 students. Situ- 
ated in beautiful suburb on Lake Michigan, thirty 
miles north of Chicago. Liberal arts courses and 
pre-professional study. Majority of students and 
faculty live on the campus. 


Herbert McComb Moore, President, Lake Forest, Ill. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


Chartered 1782. Coeducational. Liberal Arts with 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Fully accredited. Training 
for High School teaching and business. Pre-medical 





and pre-law courses. Moderate costs. Scholarships 
and loan funds. 
Paul E. Titsworth, LL.D., President, Chestertown, Md. 


WEBBER COLLEGE 


Executive Training for Young Women. Intensive 
Two-Year Courses in Investment Procedure, Busi- 
ness Principles, Secretarial Practice. For Preparatory 
and high school graduates. One-Year Course for 
Girls with college training. 


Edith B. Webber, 535 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 


A liberal arts college for young men and young 
women. Beautifully located in the Highlands of 
Maryland. Modern curriculum, complete equip- 
ment, moderate rates. Catalogue upon application. 


Albert Norman Ward, D.D.,LL.D.,Pres.,Westminster,Md. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE 


Thirty months’ course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Nursing. Two or more years of approved college 
work required for admission. Educational facilities of 





Yale University open to students. For catalog ad- 
dress: The Dean, New Haven, Connecticut. 





For school announcements see pages 31 & 33. 





Write direct to the colleges that appeal 
to you, and catalogs will be sent. 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 








idealist ; and “hardboiled, almost unmoral” 
Morgan Shepard. Sometimes he will dash 
to a nearby hospital to amuse bedridden 
children. His favorite device for 30 years 
has been the “Quizz-wizz.” He thrusts a 
pencil into a child’s hand, holds a pad of 
paper under it, jiggles the child’s elbow. 





© Pirie MacDonald 
JoHN MartTIn* 


He fears “paternal poisoning.” 


Then he sketches lines around the mean- 
ingless scrawl, telling a story as he goes, 
finally completing a drawing of a grotesque 
animal. 

When he was 18 in California “John 
Martin” fell in love with a girl several 
years his senior. She married someone else. 
To visitors at his office he exhibits a baby’s 
shoe which he keeps on the top shelf of a 
book case. It belonged to the California 
girl’s firstborn. Some 25 years ago (he 
does not remember exactly when) he mar- 
ried Mary Elliott Putnam. They have no 
children. His wife does not share his en- 
thusiasm for them. Also, he says, having 
children of his own might destroy, by 
“paternal poisoning,’ his interest in all 
children. 

6 
Tale of a Jockey 


Typical of the “scoops” which Baron 
Beaverbrook likes to score in his lively 
London Daily Express was an interview 
last week with famed Irish Jockey Michael 
Beary, recent winner of the Irish Derby 
on Dastur. 

To the Express glib Jockey Beary told 
a tale of how he has been the secret inter- 
mediary between the British and Free 
State governments in recent weeks, claim- 
ing to have arranged President de Valera’s 
original face-to-face meeting at No. 10 
Downing Street with Premier James Ram- 
say MacDonald (TIME, June 20). 

Jaunty Jockey Beary strung the patri- 
otic Express still further along by declar- 
ing that what a great many Irish Catholics 
and Protestants really want is a union of 
the whole island under the Prince of Wales 
as Head of the State! Jockey Beary de- 
scribed how, before he was admitted to 
talk with President de Valera, he was 
peered at through a steel slit in the door. 








*Real name: Morgan von Roorbach Shepard. 


ES Sues EE 








Engaged. Loretta Turnbull, 19, out- 
board motor boat racer of Los Angeles: 
and Richard Blythe, amateur flyer, per- 
sonal representative of Colonel Lindbergh 
at the time of his European flight. 

i. 

Married, Lele von Harrenreich Young 
Daly, 33, widow of Marcus Daly II, son 
of the founder of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.; and George John Djamgaroff, 
onetime press-agent for Ganna Walska, 
head of A. B. C. News Service (anti- 
Communist); in London. 

Seeking Divorce. Maurice Chevalier, 
actor; from Yvonne Vallée Chevalier; in 
Paris. Grounds: incompatibility. Before 
their marriage Yvonne Vallée was Che- 
valier’s music hall dancing partner. 

Deported. Henry (“Red”) Johnson, 
implicated by Nurse Betty Gow in the 
Lindbergh kidnapping case; to Norway. 
After he had gone, immigration men re- 
vealed the deportation warrant was re- 
scinded, giving him an opportunity to re- 
enter the country legally. This was ap- 
parently done because of the belief that 
Johnson was innocently implicated in the 
case. 























Left. By James Norris Gamble, vice 
president of Procter & Gamble Co. 
(“Ivory Soap”); an estate of $6,341,553, 
mostly in stocks & bonds. 

Birthday. Frank Julian Sprague, 73, 
“father of the trolley car.” Celebration: 
a tribute meeting at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, Manhattan, with hun- 
dreds of celebrities present. An Annapolis 
graduate, Scientist Sprague specialized in 
electricity, was for a year affiliated with 
Thomas Alva Edison. He _ organized 
Sprague Electric Railway & Motor Co., 
tried to get Jay Gould to electrify Man- 
hattan’s steam-powered elevated lines. 
During a demonstration, a fuse blew out, 
scared Financier Gould out of all interest 
in electric cars. Later in Richmond, Va., 
Mr. Sprague successfully constructed an 
electric surface line. Within two years 
200 other U. S. cities had trolley lines, 
110 of them Sprague-built. He perfected 
fast electric elevators and the multiple- 
unit control system for subway and ele- 
vated trains which enables each car to 
operate under its own power. 











Died. Facundo Bacardi, 40, vice presi- 
dent of famed Bacardi & Co.; of an acci- 
dentally inflicted bullet wound with pneu- 
monia and septic complications; in San- 
tiago, Cuba. The Bacardi distillery, 
founded by his grandfather, produces 
25,000 gal. daily, has built a $50,000,000 
fortune shared by three other grandsons. ° 





A 
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Died. George Morrison Rolph, 59, one- 
time president of California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., brother 
of Governor James Rolph Jr. of Cali- 
fornia; of apoplexy; in San Francisco. 
During the War Herbert Hoover ap- 
pointed him head of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, which he made self-support- 
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ing, returning a $30,000,000 surplus to the 
Government. 





— 


Died. Alberto Santos-Dumont, 59, one 
of the “fathers of aviation,” Brazilian- 


born, credited as one of the inventors of | 


powered lighter-than-air craft; of arterio- 
sclerosis; in Bello Horizonte, Minas 
Geraes, Brazil. In 1901 he piloted one of 
his airships around the Eiffel Tower. He 
was not successful with airplanes until 
more than three years after the first suc- 
cessful flights of the Wright Brothers 


(1903). 3 


Died. Florenz Ziegfeld, 63, Manhattan 
showman, “glorifier of the American girl”; 
of heart failure following pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles (see p. 26). 


Died. Reginald Aubrey Fessenden, 6s, 
physicist and inventor; of heart disease ; 
in Hamilton, Bermuda. He pioneered the 
development of radio telephony, was 
credited with inventing the radio-compass, 
electrically-driven battleships, numerous 
submarine safety devices. 


Died. Thomas Arkle (“Tommy Arkle’’) 
Clark, 70, longtime (1901-31) dean of the 
University of Illinois, first dean of under- 
graduates in a U. S. university; of an in- 
testinal disease; in Urbana, IIl. 


Died. Frederick Brooks, 74, board 
chairman of Brooks Bros., famed Man- 
hattan clothiers; in Southampton, L. I. 
He was the third generation of his family 
in the store. In the fourth generation his 
son Winthrop is the company’s secretary 
and director. Eight years ago a suit and 
overcoat made by Brooks Bros. sold for 
$6,500; they had been worn by President 
Lincoln at the time of his assassination. 


be 

Died. Joseph Hepenstall Hoover, 75, 
concocter of patent medicines, President 
Hoover’s uncle; in Pueblo, Colo. 


Died. Henry St. George Tucker, 79, 
U.S. Representative from Virginia’s roth 
District, onetime president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, onetime dean of 
Washington & Lee’s law school; in Lex- 
ington, Va. 

















Died. Enrico Malatesta, 82, “world’s 
most consistently prosecuted anarchist”’; 
of double pneumonia; in Rome. Born to 
the title of Count, which he renounced, he 
began his career of incitation at 19, was at 
various times barred from the U. S. and 
South America, spent 12 years in prisons, 
was sentenced to death in Italy, Spain, 
Argentina. For the past ten years he had 
lived quietly in Rome; according to his 
gy a virtual prisoner of Premier Mus- 
solini, 





a 
Died. Bahiyyih Khanum, 85, daughter 
of Baha'u'llah, founder of the Baha’i 
faith, in Haifa, Palestine. She was re- 
garded by her sect as the world’s holiest 
woman of all time. Baha’is believe in 
the oneness of mankind, internationalism, 
universal peace and love, equal oppor- 
tunities and rights for both sexes. There 
are some 8.000 believers in the U. S. 
(Time, March 10, 1930; July 20, 1931). 


_ Died. Louis Maurer, 100, oldtime art- 
ist, last surviving member of the famed 
print firm, Currier & Ives; of old age; in 
Manhattan. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 








New England Boys— 
EMERSON 


For Boys 8 to 16 years. 
and other Leading Secondary Schools. 
ship of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Out- 
door Sports. Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, 

Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Specializing in the education of boys under 16. Specially 
trained staff. Wholesome atmosphere. Healthful location. 
Spacious grounds. Complete modern equipment. All 
athletic sports. Horsemanship. Camp Skylark in summer. 


A. H. Mitchell, Director, Box F, Billerica, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Ust. 1784. 25-acre elm- 
shaded campus. Outstanding record in preparing boys 
for leading Eastern colleges. 95 resident students. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. ‘Tuition: $1000, 

L. Ralston Thomas, Head, 293 Hope St., Providence, R. 1. 


ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory sehool that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 
subject as rapid as boy's ability permits. Special help in 
special difficuities. Boys admitted whenever vacancies 
occur. A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills. Preparation 
for Colleges and Scientific Schools, Unusually rapid ad- 
vancement. Lower School. Year-round indoor and out- 
door sports. For catalog address: 


A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


SUFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys. Established in 1833. Pre- 
paratory, General and Junior School Courses. Experienced 
sympathetic teachers to help you solve the problems of 
your boy's education, ‘luition very moderat 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 27 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


Collece Preparation in small classes. Modified English 
Tutorial System. Also intensive course for H.S. graduates. 
In Southern Vermont, easily accessible from Boston and 
New York. Outdoor life. 100 boys. ‘Tuition: $725. Noextras. 
John B. Cook, LL.D., Head Master, Box D, Saxtons River, Vt. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Where 200 boys are preparing for college or technical 
school with the constant, friendly help of experienced 
masters, ll-acre playing fields. Pool. Gym Theatre. 
99th year. Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master, A \ldirex< 

George T. Church, Director of Admissions, V/orcest:r, Mass 


Prepares for Exeter, Andover 
Close Comrade- 


Middle Western Boys— 
CRANBROOK 


Endowed school for 250 boys, near Detroit. 

Prepares for all college All buildings 

Art, music, science, sports emphasiz 73 ac res. 

clubs; canoeing; sound movies, Or. W. O. Stevens, 
1010 Lone Pine Rd, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A leading non-military, college preparatory school for 
0 One hour north of Chicago. Under amazingly 
successful’ New Plan in Education.” Vs en athletics and 
physical training for every boy. 75th y Tuition: $1200, 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Head, Box M, Lake Forest, Il. 


SHERWOOD HALL 


In southern Wyoming. 


Grades 7-12. 


















Episcopal. Invigorating climate. 





All Sports. Riding. Cultural opportunities. Grades 7 to 
12. College Preparation. Personal Attention. Modern 
equipment Tuition $450. Also IVINSON HALL, 


Separate “chool for Girls. 


Rev. A. Abbott Hastings, Rector, Laramie, Wyoming. 


TODD SCHOOL 


For 100 boys—6 to 15 years. Oldest 
the Middle West. Real, virile education. 
Music. Dramatics. Historical Trips. All 
Riding. Swimming Pool. Write for catalog written by 
the boys themselves. Roger Hill, Box 10, Woodstock, Ill. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


school for boys in 
Shop Work. 
Athletics. 











In southern Wis. Distinctly colle preparatory. 78th 
year. Home like, cultural atmosp! teaching 
force. Athletics Musie and business mentary 
courses. Co-educational Endowed—hence $700 rate. 


Principal, Edw. n P. Brown, Box 58, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Europ2an— 


PARK LODGE—FRANCE 


Boarding and Day School in Southern France for Amer- 
ican boys. Prepares for C. E. B. Examinati Indi- 
vidual attention, Winter sports in the Pyre 
Sahara, Spain and Provence. Affiliated Girls ue 

Mr Henry R. Dresser, M.A., Park Lodge School, Pau, France 








Middle Atlantic Boys— 
BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys, in northern N. J. 
65 miles from N.Y raduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges. 5-year course. Thorough preparation for College 
Board Examinations. 310 acres. Golf. Gymnasium. Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster, Box 37, Blairstown, N. J. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A boarding and country day school. Special accommoda- 
tions for five-day boarders. Emphasis on careful prepara- 
tion for college in healthful environment under masters of 
experience. Excellent college record. Supervised athletics. 


Gilbert H. Fall, Headmaster, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL Academy 


A widely recognized, moderately priced school. About 
1400 boys prepared for college in the 35 years of the 
present administration. Wholesome school life and ac- 
tivities. Junior School. 200 students. ‘Tuition: $750. 

M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, Pa. 


NORTHWOOD 


Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. In the 
heart of the Adirondacks. Unusual success in college 
preparation. Modern Methods, Wintersports. Junior 
School with home life on separate campus for boys 8 to 12. 


ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box D, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


PERKIOMEN 


6 scholarships of $600 each will be awarded to boys having 
intelligence quotient above 130 or possessing extraordi- 
nary talent in several fields. Exceptional college prepara- 
tion under ‘Progressive Plan."’ Grades 3-12 


Webster S. Stover, Ph.D., Head, Box 90, Pennsburg, Pa. 


PRIVATE TUTORING 


Employing a System of Education for discriminating 
parents, who wish the best individual attention for their 
sons, developing in them a quick accurate mind, a strong, 
healthy body, a happy, «ful attitude toward life. 
Number limited. Years of successful experience. 


R. Warner Wood, A.M., Princeton, N. J. 


RIVERDALE 

Near New York. Excellent 
Recent tuition reductions 
without decrease in 


ucces 


Country Boarding and Day. 
college record. 26th year. 
through administrative savings 
ser vice 


Frank S. Hackett, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


RUTG ERS PREPARATORY School 


Near New York. Optional 5-day boarding 
ost. Boys aided in study by living in Mas- 
ters’ cottages. Graduates in 34 colleges. Freshmen fail- 
ures rare. All Athletics, Music, Literature. 

W. P. Kelly (Dartmouth), Head, Box A, New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


Announces the appointment of R. J. Shortlidge as I 
master. Recently Headmaster of the Storm Ki 
and formerly Associate Headmaster of The Choate School. 
For catalog and booklet “The Boy and His Sehool,”’ address: 
The Tome School for Boys, Box G, Port Deposit, Md. 


















Middle Atlantic Special— 
DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOLS 


Separate schools for boys and girls not making sufficient 
progress. Programs of academic and vocational work 
adapted to individual needs. Medical Supervision. For 
iNustrated booklet, address: 

Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, Box M, Berwyn, Pa. 


Western Boys— 
CAL-PREP 


Among the orange groves of Southern California, near Los 





Angeles. Thorough training in scholarship and physical 
development. Lower School, Upper School, and Jr. Col 
lege. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming, Polo, and Golf, 


Murray P. Brush, Ph.D., Headmaster, Box D, Covina, Calif. 


Los ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


In the Rocky Mountains thirty-five miles from Santa Fe. 
Preparing for all collezes, In the health-civing climate of 
the Southwest; colorful Spanish-Indian environment; sad- 
die horse for every boy; pack trips. Write for booklet. 


Box T, A. J. Connell, Director, Otowi, N. M. 


PALO VERDE Ranch School 


For young boys. Grammar School Grades. First two 
years of High School. Instructor for every five boys. On 
the edge of Salt River Valley, twelve miles from Mesa. 
Numerous camping trips under the supervision of mas- 
ters. James S$. Hutchinson, Box M, Mesa, Ariz. 





These schools for | boys and girls have stc 20d the 
test of time. All are well recommended by 
patrons, alumni and educators. All provide a 
broad program of athletics and recreation to 
supplement class room work. 


They vary in size, location, equipment and 
tuition rate, but from this list you may with 
confidence choose a school for your son or 
daughter. 


See page 31 





Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 


our inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Metallic lustre constantly growing dim has been a phenomenon from that day to this | ions 
Wherever it occurs it denotes impairment, not only of appearance but of substance. Met- = : 

likes 
allurgy has at length found ways to check it—not a single formula for every condition but ebullier 
a series of chromium and chromium-nickel alloys, stronger than corresponding steels from jada , 
which the special alloying elements are absent, highly resistant to heat and other influences, | “Canaq 
and stainless in the lustre which means that a metal is resistant to corrosive attack. as hard 
co ee Oe Cities: The U S S series of Stainless Steels, each differing in cost, properties, and adaptation to | = he « 
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Pacific Coast Distributors—Corumata Steet Company, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—Unirep Srates Sree: Propucts Company, Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Big Chief Ousted 


“A railroad,” Canadian National’s ro- 
bustious Sir Henry Worth Thornton has 
said time & again, “is never finished.” Last 
week the veracity of his remark was once 
more impressed upon him. After a decade 
in the presidency of Canada’s great public- 
owned rail system he was forced to resign. 
And while CNR’s service has benefited 
immeasurably from Thorntonian touches, 
his job was far from finished, the CNR 
was far from becoming a moneymaker. 

When in 1922 Prime Minister King 
picked Sir Henry to take over the man- 
agement of the 22,000 mi. of track (Grand 
rrunk Pacific, Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Northern, Transcontinental, Intercolonial) 
which had fallen into Canada’s not wel- 
coming hands, he seemed the only man for 
the job. His past record was filled with 
superb successes, his genial personality 
made him seem just the right man for a 
position which carried with it much con- 
tact with politicians. Last week Sir Hen- 
ry’s downfall was being discussed in Ot- 
tawa, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
It was easy for one side to say he was not 
a good railroadman, that he had wasted his 
company’s money in lavish expenditures 
on the road and on himself. But it was 
just as easy for the other side to say that 
throughout his career Sir Henry had for- 
ever been confronted with the difficult task 
of keeping out of politics. 

Direct cause of Sir Henry’s resignment 

was resentment at his expenditures. It has 
been a matter of public knowledge that he 
had received $75.000 a year from CNR 
plus $15,000 from its subsidiaries, $18,000 
a year for his home, other sums for enter- 
taining. To people who know Sir Henry 
there was nothing startling in these dis- 
closures. He is a large, jovial man of 60 
who stands 6 ft. 4 in., weighs nearly 16 
stone (220 lb.), wears a Size 8 hat, Size 12 
shoe. He likes caviar at least once a day, 
has a fondness for oysters, small pickled 
onions and other things he knows are not 
good for him. He is frank and forward, 
likes to work as hard as he lives. His 
ebullience and flair for speechmaking have 
made more than one tycoon call him 
“Canada’s Charlie Schwab.” It would be 
as hard to believe that he had not taken 
all he could get out of a job as it would 
be to believe he did not throw himself 
into it with his full force. In fact, there 
were those who felt that the deepest cause 
of his removal was the fear of Canada’s 
Big Businessmen, to whom Conservative 
Premier Bennett is so much closer than 
was Liberal Premier King, that vigorous 
Sir Henry was making the competition too 
hot for Canadian Pacific. 
_ Sir Henry’s resignation came in the 
lorm of a well-tempered note to the direc- 
tors. Said he: “In my opinion, a publicly 
owned railroad can be successful only if 
the management has the complete con- 
fidence of the owners. Public criticism in- 
dicates that such confidence is at least not 
general.” The resignation was promptly 
accepted and Sir Henry was voted a $75,- 
000 gratuity, perhaps because his contract 
ad a 12-month notice clause. 

Quick to express regret were CNR’s em- 


ployes, among whom Sir Henry was espe- 
cially popular. “During Sir Henry’s stew- 
ardship,” their spokesman said, “‘co-opera- 
tion between labor and management. . . 
has been developed to a degree unsur- 
passed anywhere in the railroad industry. 
Sir Henry leaves behind him one of the 
finest monuments in human relations ever 
erected in large scale industry.” 


Immediately upon Sir Henry’s resigna- 
tion a rumor was started that he may 
become the “tsar” which the western U. S. 
roads are seeking. Fred Wesley Sargent, 
president of Chicago & North Western, 
confirmed the fact that Sir Henry’s name 
was being considered. His long railroad 
experience began in the U. S. A potent 
football player at University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1893, Indiana-born Sir Henry 
coached the Vanderbilt University team at 





Wide World 
Str Henry WortH THORNTON 
“A railroad is never finished.’ 


$100 a week for his first job, then became 
a draftsman for Pennsylvania Railroad at 
$50 a month. He caught the attention of 
bush-bearded Leonor Fresnel Loree, then 
general manager of the road. He was 
whipped through every department of the 
Pennsylvania to get a background which 
would enable him to teach and train em- 
ployes. In 1911 he was given the task of 
rehabilitating the Long Island Railroad. 
With this experience, he left in 1914 for 
England. He carried two suitcases when 
he sailed, one filled with clothes, the other 
with reports of England’s Great Eastern 
Railway of which he was to be general 
manager. He met the problems of War- 
time transportation so well that he was 
knighted by King George, decorated by 
three governments. He became a British 
subject in 1919, remarking, “You can’t use 
a visitor’s card at a club forever.” He was 
still with Great Eastern when Canada 
called him to revive the badly managed 
debt-gathering lines that became Canadian 
National. 

Because Sir Henry’s name is one of the 
greatest in railroadom, his resignation a 
great Canadian event, little was said last 


week of the smaller, quieter man who suc- 
ceeds him—Samuel James Hungerford 
(“Sam” to a few friends, “S. J.” to most), 
60, for nine years vice president in charge 
of construction, operation and mainte- 
nance. His railroad career covers 46 years. 
It began just one year after Canadian Pa- 
cific spanned Canada, when he became a 
machinist’s apprentice on Southeastern 
Railroad, which was later absorbed by 
CPR. In rgor he was sent west from New 
Brunswick to be locomotive foreman for 
CPR at Cranbrook in southeastern British 
Columbia. Only two years later he was in 
muddy Calgary as master mechanic of the 
western division. In 1904 he was moved 
east to sprawling, plain-surrounded Winni- 
peg as superintendent of CPR’s locomo- 
tive shops there which serve all its West- 
ern lines. In 1910 he left the position of 
foreman of all CPR shops to join the 
Canadian Northern as superintendent of 
rolling stock. His slow progression east- 
ward was completed in 1915 when he was 





SAMUEL JAMES HUNGERFORD 
After him, unification? 


shifted to Toronto, there to become, in 
two years, general manager of Canadian 
Northern’s eastern lines. In 1918 he be- 
came an assistant vice president and now, 
acting president, he will soon in all proba- 
bility be president in name as well as in 
power of the longest railroad in North 
America. 

Too busy to dally in politics in the past, 
Mr. Hungerford gives the impression of 
being a man whe will stick to the job on 
hand and command the respect of his em- 
ployes, although he is far less dashing a 
character than Sir Henry. The Govern- 
ment last week pledged itself to non- 
interference. Whether or not Mr. Hunger- 
ford can increase CNR’s traffic, decrease 
its tremendous deficits, will probably be 
the final answer to the debatable question: 
Can any government run a railroad? Yet 
he may not have time to give an answer. 
For many a railroadman last week felt 
that Sir Henry’s resignation may hurry 
what seems to be eventual, the unification 
of Canada’s two great railroads whose 
passenger and freight cars, hotels, express 
services, and telegraph lines, compete from 
Montreal to Vancouver. 
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Dowager at the Drake 

A pale, ailing dowager who bears an in- 
creasing resemblance to her father, John 
Davison Rockefeller, was installed in a 
four-room suite at Chicago’s Drake Hotel 
last week. The rooms, overlooking Lake 
Shore Drive and Lake Michigan’s wave- 
rimmed shore, were so expensive that 
many persons would be glad to call them 
“home.” But to Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 


McCormick the move was a heartbreaking 
acquiescence to the condition she always 
speaks of as “the change.” Once worth 
40, 50, perhaps 60 million dollars, last 
week in her 6oth year she found her tre- 
mendous fortune largely vanished. 

“To say that Mrs. McCormick is broke 
is absurd,” protested a plumpish, rosy- 
cheeked little man who is seen with Mrs. 
McCormick almost every day. “When 
one is broke one cannot meet one’s obli- 
gations. Mrs. McCormick can meet hers.” 

It was Mrs. McCormick’s obligations 
which led her into her stringency. They 
began to arise in 1921 when she and the 
plumpish little man began doing business. 
He is Edwin D. Krenn, reputedly 37 years 
old, a Swiss architect. He and his future 
patroness met while they were studying at 
Dr. Jung’s clinic of psychology in Zurich 
in 1913. He was with Mrs. McCormick 
when she returned to the U. S. in 1921. 
That year he formed the real estate firm 
of Krenn & Dato, in which Mrs. McCor- 
mick is thought to have invested $1 3,000,- 
ooo. Although at one time it employed 
hundreds of salesmen, to whom Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick on occasion gave “pep talks,” it 
has not been strikingly successful. In 


TIME 





1923 she formed a trust bearing her name 
to consolidate, operate and develop some 
of her real estate properties which as late 
as 1931 were valued at $12,000,000. They 
consisted chiefly of office buildings in the 

















“Wide World 
Mrs. McCormick & Mr. KreENN 


He: “To say that Mrs. McCormick is 
broke is absurd.” 


business district, subdivisions at Highland 
Park Highlands, Edithton (named for her) 
Beach and a section near Evanston. In 
1929 the Trust needed new working capi- 
tal, had to pay off bank loans. Mrs. Mc- 


ATLAS CORPORATION 


(formerly Atlas Utilities Corporation) 


ANNOUNCES 


that the name of the company has been changed from 


ATLAS UTILITIES CORPORATION to ATLAS CORPORATION 


Under its broad charter powers, the corporation oper- 


ates as a securities investment company and its capital 


investments are diversified without preconception in 


favor of any particular industry or form of security. 


Consequently, the word “Utilities” 


in the corporate 


name bore no relationship to the nature of the com- 


pany’s business or operations. 


ATLAS CORPORATION 





By Froyp B. Opium, President 





Cormick endorsed an $11,000,000 bop” 
issue which was further secured by $1. 
000,000 worth of securities, chiefly ) 
Standard Oil of New Jersey.* When i. 
ooo tenants found themselves unable i)! 
pay rent she was unwilling to evict then | 
The Trust’s income and securities both ly. 
gan to fall. The securities were sold i) 
pay the bond issue. Bank loans wer! 
called. Mrs. McCormick met her oblig: 
tions but in doing so had to place a $22. 
000 mortgage on her Lake Forest hom 
and a $557,500 mortgage on the mansig| 
at No. 1000 Lake Shore Drive which ws! 
a wedding present from her father. | 

Now, on sunny days, she sometime 
leaves the Drake to cross the Drive an 
enter the garden of her closed home. St 
must often muse over the scenes behini 
the foreboding Romanesque walls of gre; 
stone when she was Chicago’s No. 1 Hos. 
ess, serving meals off gold plates, discus. 
ing her favorite subjects of art. astrolog 
numerology, “synthetic psychology.” 

Mrs. McCormick is not left lonely in 
her adversity. Mr. Krenn is as constant: 
companion as ever although until Mr 
McCormick recovers her health they wil 
not be seen as of old in the neighborhoo! 
cinema, where they sat always in the bac 
row, or at the theatre, chatting in German 
Mrs. McCormick’s brother, John D. Jr 
recently rushed to Chicago to advise her 
the first time he had seen her since sh 
returned to the U. S. in 1921 with Mr 
Krenn. Although Brother John is not 
thought to have aided his sister to a great 
extent, the reconciliation is said to be suc 
that soon she may pay a visit to the 
Rockefeller Patriarch at Pocantico Hilk 
Chicago imagines that when she does, Mr. 
Krenn will not accompany her. For much 
as the Rockefellers respect his untiring de 
votion, and his confidence that she “wil 
again be the richest woman in Chicago, 
they have had small respect for the bus 
ness advice he gave the Dowager at th 
Drake. 


U. S. v. The Pit 


Through wars, panics and the Fire, Chi 
cago’s Board of Trade, world’s large} 
grain market, has never closed since it we 
founded in 1848 on the same day that th 
city passed an ordinance to put a stopt 
“horse racing and careless shooting on Chi 
cago’s principal streets.” But last week: 
commission composed of President Hot 
ver’s Secretary of Agriculture, Secretay 
of Commerce and Attorney General, trie! 
to throttle the strident voices of the Pi 
by ordering it to suspend all trading i 
grain futures for 60 days from Aug. } 
Basis of the order was Farmers Nation 
Grain Corp.’s charge that it was illegal) 
denied clearing privileges. ' 

Originating in the Federal Farm Boart! 
effort to support wheat prices, the fev! 
between the Pit and the U. S. has bet 
long and bitter. Much of the Fam 
Board’s trading is conducted _ throut! 
Farmers National, a co-operative bu 
tressed with Farm Board funds. Thou 
Farmers National has always been able 
buy & sell, it lost its clearing privilesé 
when its subsidiary, Updike Grain Co,! 








*The bulk of Mrs. McCormick’s fortune 8” 
Standard Oil of Indiana, in which she 1s! 
largest shareholder. The company’s dividend 
now $1 annually against a regular div-dend 
$2.50 in 1929. 
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member of the Board of Trade’s affiliated 
clearing corporation, was suspended be- 
cause its officers were charged with swear- 
ing false affidavits of ownership (Time, 
June 6).* To avoid paying commissions 
to other members of the clearing corpora- 
tion for handling their settlements, 
Farmers National applied for the privilege 
of settling its heavy transactions itself, 
was refused membership in the clearing 
corporation because of the Board’s ruling 
prohibiting corporations (as against part- 
nerships with unlimited liability) which 
were not members of the Board before 
April 2, 1929, from becoming members of 
the clearing corporation. The Board of 
Trade also contended that Farmers Na- 
tional (which agreed to abide by all rules 
of the Board when it was admitted in 
1930) was Violating the rule that 51% of 
a co-operative’s business must be its own. 

Because farmers throughout the land 
are now marketing their wheat, no one 
believed the Board of Trade would actu- 
ally close. Suspension of the world’s 
largest grain market would throw the grain 
trade into chaos. Observers thought the 
Commission’s order would undo much of 
the good political work done when Presi- 
dent Hoover made Everett Sanders, a 
representative of the grain trade, chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. The Commission hedged by offering 
to rescind its penalty if the Board of 
Trade “receded from its position” within 
15 days. President Peter B. Carey said 
the Board would appeal, if necessary “all 
the way to the Supreme Court.” 








Uniform 

So elaborate are the precautions taken 
by armored car services against theft that, 
in big banking centres, movements of 
money and securities are taken casually 
(Time, July 18). Into Manhattan’s Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Co. last week walked a 
man in the uniform of a guard of U. S. 
Trucking Corp. He told the teller he had 
“come for the money for the Federal 
Reserve.” The teller handed him $56,325, 
scarcely looked at the receipt. The money 
was seen no more. Police scanned the 
records of former employes of U. S. 
Trucking Corp. 


Deals & Developments 


_Automobiles in Low. A survey by the 
. S. Bureau of Public Roads of 1931 
registrations shows that the number of 
trucks and passenger cars in use at the end 
of the year was 731,178 less than in the 
preceding year, first decline in the U. S. 
automobile’s history. Total 1931 produc- 
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The pick of the world’s finest | 


TOMATO CROP) 


ONE OF THE 


oF 


N THE heart of famous tomato 

growing regions they will tell 
you about the “Heinz Tomato”—a 
large, luscious variety raised exclu- 
sively for Heinz. 


Each year Heinz selects choice seed, 
raises the tomato plants and supplies 
them to growers — receiving in re- 
turn the pick of their crops. 





tion Was 2.472.000 units. In the first half | 


Ol 1932 911,957 cars and trucks were 
turned out and the year’s total may not 


Tun over 1.500.000. Indicative of the low | 


state of the industry was General Motors 
tarnings statement issued last week. For 
the second quarter. usually the year’s best, 
G-M earned $5.326.377 or 7¢ a share 
against $9.693.027 or 17¢ a share in the 
preceding quarter and $55,122,767 or 
91.22 a share in 1931’s second quarter. 
The half year earnings of $15,019,404 
compared with $84,122,176 last year. For 
wae week it was revealed that “about three 

rels of wine” were included in the price paid 
y Farmers National Grain Corp. for suspended 


Updike, 


That’s why, when you open a bottle 








Ever eat a tomato right off the vine? 


HEINZ 


Tomato Juice 





of Heinz Tomato Juice, you get the 
wholesome aroma and fresh taste 
of prize tomatoes—and nothing else. 


Only a pinch of salt is added for 
seasoning. 


Appetizing, colorful, healthful Heinz 
Tomato Juice is at its best when 
thoroughly chilled. Have your gro- 
cer deliver a few bottles today. 


H. J. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


HEINZ COMPANY 


TORONTO, CAN. LONDON, ENG: 
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the second quarter of 1932 Chrysler Corp. 
last week reported earnings of $1,186,053 
against. a $2,066,485 loss in the preceding 
quarter, $3,231,963 profits in 1931’s sec- 
ond quarter. The half drape results were 
a $880,432 loss in 1932 against a $2,- 
252,036 profit in 1931 ’s first six months. 


Catalog. Into the mails last week went 
7,000,000 new Montgomery Ward & Co. 
mail order catalogs. The book has 606 
pages, lists 40,000 items. Prices average 
18-25% lower than a year ago. Chief 
catalog change is that the bock is divided 
into eleven departments which arrange 
goods as a department store would. This 
change is attributed to President Sewell 
Lee Avery, is considered a tremendous in- 
novation by mailordermen. Said President 
Avery last week: “The economic princi- 
ples of selling by mail are as sound and 
acceptable today as when this business 
was started 60 years ago.” Last week the 
company reported a second quarter deficit 
of $726,002 against a $2,541,733 deficit in 
the preceding quarter, $407,706 profit in 
1931’s second quarter. Half year results 
were a $3,267,735 loss in 1932 against a 
$1,375,968 deficit in the same period of 
1931. 

Japan’s Copper. Next to coal, copper 
is Japan’s most important mineral. Sales 
at home practically halted by the comple- 
tion of electrical developments, Japan in 
the past three years has turned to export- 


ing copper again. Last week Japanese 
copper upset the European market, 
knocked the price of copper to a new low 
of 4.55¢ per lb. 

Personne! 


Last week the following were news: 

Sir Henry Worth Thornton resigned as 
president of Canadian National Rail- 
ways. His duties were taken over by 
Samuel James Hungerford (see p. 35). 

William Benson Mayo, 66, resigned as 
chief engineer of Ford Motor Co. and 
vice president in charge of aviation. Asso- 
ciated with Henry Ford for 20 years, a 
close friend and adviser, Engineer Mayo 
. said he plans a short vacation, will then 
devote himself to “engineering develop- 
ments.” During his work for the Ford 
Motor Co., Engineer Mayo, a keen-eyed 
man with big ears and tight lips, has been 
connected with almost every major de- 
velopment in the company, including the 
building of dams, ore carriers and the 4o- 
passenger Ford “Pullman” airplane. 


Elisha Walker, bankless banker, and 
Herbert Bayard Swope, rufous onetime 
executive editor of the old New York 
World, were made directors of Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corp. at the request 
of a group reported to hold 150,000 shares 
and headed by Bernard Mannes Baruch. 
Financier Baruch’s direct entrance into 
B. M. T. affairs was thought likely to 
hasten unification of New York’s scram- 
bled subways. 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


At a private luncheon given by Editor 
Julian Starkweather Mason of the New 
York Evening Post, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith and Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
met for the first time, conversed ani- 
matedly for two hours. Much of their 
talk concerned the Democratic Convention 
scene, which they both witnessed, in which 
William Gibbs McAdoo swung the Cali- 
fornia and Texas delegations from .Garner 
to Roosevelt. Reported the New York 
Times: ‘Some of those present said that, 
despite their traditional political differ- 
ences, Mr. Smith and Mrs. Longworth 
found themselves in complete harmony in 
their views of Mr. McAdoo... . Mrs. 
Longworth said . . . that she thought the 
former Governor was ‘a grand man.’” 





Out of San Quentin (Calif.) peniten- 


tiary, where he 


had been seven years for 














Acme 
“Kip McCoy” 
The Ford police chief helped him out. 


woman in a drunken brawl, 
walked paunchy Norman Selby (“Kid 
McCoy”), 59. oldtime middleweight 
prizefighter noted for his craftiness and 
cruelty in the ring. By plane from San 
Francisco he flew to Dearborn, Mich. 
where awaited him a job in Ford Motor 
Co., arranged by Harry Bennett, chief of 
Ford company police. whom he had taught 
boxing in the Navy. His job was described 
as “physical instructor.” 


killing a 








Felix, Count von Luckner, famed 
“Sea Devil,” mariner since he was 13, 
Wartime scourge of Allied shipping, went 
yachting on Lake Superior, was seasick. 
He said it was the first time. “The short, 
choppy swells got me.” 








Real estate men of Pawhuska, Okla. said 
that Col. Zack Miller, smart publicist, 
was negotiating for sale of his bankrupt 
“tor Ranch” and Wild West show to 


Alphonse Capone & family; that the (;./ 
pones planned to lease 4o-acre tracts ¢j 
the 17,000-acre ranch to a colony of It. 
ian farmers. The show, they said, woul 

be sent back on the road as ‘a Capone x. 
traction” with Col. Miller as manager, . 

In Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta, Convyig 
Capone has organized his own basebyl 
team, is captain and first baseman. 





At a garden party at Buckingham Py. 
ace Queen Mary espied famed Helen 
Adams Keller, blind & deaf leader, asked 
that she be presented. Through Mis’ 
Keller's companion, who tapped the mes. § 
sage into her palm, Her Majesty said: | 
“T am so glad you were able to come ty 
our party... .” In the August Atlantic 
Monthly Author Keller poked fun at Big 
Business by picturing a tycoon in com 
plete charge of his household. The ty. 
coon begins by baking ten cakes at onc! 
rather than let oven-heat go to waste, then | 
coaxes his children to eat more than is 
good for them so the cake will not be 
wasted. All kitchen appliances. freezing 
devices, mechanical cleaners etc. etc. he 
tries to keep in operation eight hours «| 
day, feels cheated if they finish their day’ 
work in less time. 


From New York toward Barrington, Ill 
to visit his mother & stepfather (Mrs. Fifi 
Stillman McCormick & Fowler McCor- 
mick) flew Alexander Stillman, 20, son of 
Banker James Alexander Stillman, in his| 
own airplane. Near Gary, Ind. he cracked 
up, was taken to a hospital. Flying to 
his bedside that night in a chartered plane 
Mr. & Mrs. McCormick cracked up, wer 
not hurt. 





——e — 


r. John Grier Hibben, retired pres 
‘a of Princeton University. accepted 
chairmanship of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council. 


In Milford, Conn. court Sylvester Z 


Poli, onetime pushcart peddler who soli 


his New England chain of theatres to 
William Fox for $18,000,000 paid $4 fine 
and $18.34 costs on behalf of an employe 
who caught three undersize lobsters.* 


———_—@— 


} 
White-fringed, kindly Sir Henry Field- 


ing Dickens, 83, sixth son and only su 
viving child of Novelist Charles Dickens, 
retired as Common Serjeant City of Lor- 
don. By virtue of that rank he had si 
for 15 years as judge in Old Bailey, famed 
criminal court of which his father wrote in 


Barnaby Rudge and The Pickwick Papers. 


Sir James Matthew Barrie 
72, in Paris, of a bronchial cold; the Ead 
of Lytton, 55, head of the League of Ne 
tions commission investigating M: inchuria, 
in Peiping, 


Til lay: 


private plane, of a kidney and intestind 
disorder; Princess Beatrice, 75, mothtt 
of Victoria of Spain, in London, followiné 
removal of a cataract from the right eye 








*Connecticut limit: 4% in. carapace. 


whither he was flown from | 
Tsinan in Marshal Chang Hsueh- -liang’s ) 
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Omnibus of Crime 

Tue ConyurE-MAN Dies — Rudolph 
Fisher—Covici, Friede. 

Dean Hanps REACHING—Marion Scott 


+ —Macmillan. 


KEEPER OF THE Kerys—FEarl Derr 
Biggers—Bobbs-Merrill. 

Tue Esony BED Murper—Rufus Gill- 
more—M ystery League, Inc. 

Frimbo, the conjure-man, was a queer 
one. He lived next to an undertaker and 
died, apparently, from having a handker- 
chief stuffed down his throat. It would 
have been impossible for a normal per- 
son to find out who killed him, but not 
for Dr. Archer, a colored physician almost 
as erudite as Frimbo himself. Dr. Archer’s 
suggestions proved invaluable to Detec- 
tive Dart who seated himself in Frimbo’s 
parlor and proceeded to examine sus- 
pects: the undertaker; the undertaker’s 
wife; a Negro porter named Easley Jones; 
a dove fiend; a “numbers” runner; two 
light-hearted Negro bucks named Bubber 
Brown and Jinx Jenkins; a gaunt female 
Baptist. 

Detective stories are based upon the 
law of improbabilities. To achieve its 
purpose of shocking readers, every detec- 
tive story must have. if not a new trick, 
at least a new combination of old ones. 
Author Fisher uses two old ones: re- 
animation and double dual identity. His 
readers may be able to control their jit- 
ters when someone who looks a great deal 
like poor old Frimbo suddenly enters the 
proceedings, alive, hearty and verbose. 
They will be amazed at what re-appearing 
Frimbo has to say about death-rites in the 
African ‘tribe of which he is king; at 
what he keeps in the bottles in his medi- 
cine chest: at who it was that tried to 
whack him on the head with a greasy hu- 
man leg-bone. 

Author Fisher is a young Negro phy- 
sician who lives and practices in Jamaica, 
L.1. His detective story is one of the first 
by a Negro and with an all-Negro cast 
Negroes are suitable for mystery stories 
hecause they are hard to see in the dark 
and because white folk, not knowing much 
about them, believe them primitively 
prone to violence. Author Fisher writes 
much better than most white fictioneers. 
One of the things that makes his book un- 
usual is highly appropriate local color 
about Harlem. Bubber Brown and Jinx 
Jenkins are as funny as Amos & Andy. 
Says Bubber: “You won’t find nobody 
black as me that’s less suprastitious.” 
Says Jinx: “Just say you won’t find any- 
one as black as you and stop... .” The 
Conjure-Man Dies is also probably the 
rst detective story in which the charac- 
ters sing an appropriate song: “I'll be glad 
when you’re dead, you rascal you.” 


The summer is a suitable time for blood 
& thunder. Detective stories, which nor- 
mally sell better than any other form of 
iction, reach their sales peak in August. 
Less extraordinary than The Conjure-Man 
Dies but still appealing, appalling is Dead 
Hands Reaching in which Dallas Gantry 
returns to her small-town home of Willow 


Valley and finds it seething with murder. 
Her husband, Jurden Keye, is the mean- 
est man in town. He gets the knife befor: 
anyone else in town but he is dead by 
that time anyway. A bullet killed him. 
A strumpet who thinks Dallas did it is 
murdered presently. The third victim is 
Jurden Keye’s mean-tempered female 
housekeeper. Detective Brady — mild, 
courteous, less loquacious than most fic- 
tional sleuths—has eight suspects to work 
with, Like Author Scott’s readers, he does 
not think that Dallas did the shoot- 
re 

It would be well for sleuths everywhere 
to model themselves on Detective Charlie 
Chan. Like all story-book operatives, he 
avoids. catch-as-catch-can methods, has 
apparently never heard of the third de- 
gree. More than this, he exhibits an 
oriental courtesy that is only a shade less 





Rupo.penH FisHer & Son 


He conjures jitters with a greasy human 
leg-bone. 


elaborate than his orientai proverbs. 
Sample: “Even a blind man, if he has been 
over the road before, may point out the 
way.” This time Author Biggers, whose 
books make better cinemas than most 
murder stories, has Detective Chan pres- 
ent at a lugubrious houseparty. Present 
also are four ex-husbands of an egocentric 
diva named Ellen Landini. She is the one 
who gets the bullet. All the husbands are 
suspected. So are a maid, her husband 
who liked Landini, a jeune fille whose 
scarf was around Landini’s neck, an old 
Chinese servant who speaks rudely. A 
peculiar circumstance: on two cigaret 
boxes of identical shape but different 
color, the covers have been __ inter- 
chanced. .. . 

The respect in which mystery fiction 
resembles reality most closely is the fact 
that the culprits are not often punished. 
In The Ebony Bed Murder, however, the 
chief investigator is an eccentric advertis- 
ing tycoon who does better than.the whole 
Manhattan police force did in the some- 
what similar case of Vivian Gordon. At 
least Griffin Scott finds out who killed 


Helen Brill Kent. He makes no proverbs 
and is therefore able to do it in -fewer 
pages than it might have taken Charlie 
Chan. The Ebony Bed Murder is the July 
issue of the Mystery League. 
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Bed Murder 


Other able detective, murder or mystery 
stories published within the last fort- 
night : 

Killer’s Carnival—Temple Field—Far- 
rar & Rinehart. 

A Romantic Young Man—Achmed Ab- 
dullah—Farrar & Rinehart. 

Bulldog Drummond Returns—H. C. 
McNeile—Crime Club. 

Murder in the Basement — Anthony 
Berkeley—Crime Club. 

Blood on the Heather—Stephen Chal- 
mers—Doubleday, Doran. 

The Green Knife—Anthony Wynne— 
Lippincott. 

The Servant of Death—J 
Dutton. 

Murder of the 
Fletcher—Knopf. 

Murder at Exbridge—Victor L. White- 
church—Dodd, Mead. 

The Midnight Murder—Paul Herring— 
Lippincott. 





H. Wallis— 


Ninth Baronet—J. S 
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Cozy Higgledy-Piggledy 

FARAWAY—J. B. Priestley—Har per. 

As soon as Author Priestley’s readers 
learn that William Dursley’s study is “a 
cozy higgledy-piggledy” and that he plays 
a high-spirited gambit at chess, they will 
doubtless be better prepared than Author 
Priestley’s hero for what follows: a treas- 


ure hunt, for pitchblende, to Faraway 
Island via Manhattan, San Francisco, 
Tahiti. A transoceanic treasure hunt is a 


new sort of theme for Author Priestley 
but it is well suited to his fondness for 
sketching minor characters. Faraway is as 
full of them as a suburban telephone 
directory. William Dursley has three trav- 
eling companions: a retired naval officer 
who is curt and frosty; a bouncing, beam- 
ing Lancashireman named Ramsbottom; a 
U. S. girl of the type who “lets one down.” 
He is bothered by a mysterious South 
American named Garsuvin, by a chorus of 
wiggling Tahitian girls, by a Hollywood 
cinema producer, by a London tycoon who 
takes William Dursley on a tour of speak- 
easies and to a bicycle race. William 
Dursley falls in love twice: first with the 
U. S. girl who presently runs off with a 
cinema troupe in Tahiti, then with an Eng- 
lish widow who nurses him out of a fever 
caught while carousing shyly with the na- 
tive girls. 

No admirer of the U. S., Author Priest- 
ley contrives to have his hero bored by a 
Cincinnati Babbitt who remarks of his 
library of tourist literature: “I guess I’ve 
got the most complete one in the States.” 





40 


More profound and more profitable than 
Author Priestley’s knowledge of U. S. 
idiom is his knowledge of how to give un- 
real characters an air of reality by letting 
them sit down in out-of-the-way places 
to chat about everyday matters like sex, 
communism, the cinema, debauchery, pa- 
triotism, honesty. The ramblings of Au- 
thor Priestley’s invention are limitless. 
They make Faraway what one of Author 
Priestley’s seafaring men might call a 
‘“scrumdoolious” chronicle, even more hig- 
gledy-piggledy than the study which is 
still waiting for William Dursley after 450 
pages of cozy adventuring. 
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Cherry Bosoms 


Tue Lapy oF THE Boat—Lady Mura- 
saki—H oughton, Mifflin. 

Artfully translated by Arthur Waley the 
first four parts of Lady Murasaki’s goo- 
year-old Japanese . masterpiece, Genji 
Monogatari (The Tale of Genji, The Sa- 
cred Tree, The Wreath of Cloud, Blue 
Trousers), have given many an Occidental 
reader an appetite for the dainty psycho- 
logical morsels of antique Nippon. With 
all its predecessors’ inimitable flavor, The 
Lady of the Boat tells a simple story, 
though its characters are modernistically 
complex. 

The tale is of Kaoru and Niou, two 
princes of noble blood, and their affairs 
with Agemaki and Kozeri, Prince Hachi’s 
lovely daughters. Kaoru is an exceptional 
youth with such a natural fragrance that 
even at a distance people can smell his 
‘“hundred-step scent.” Niou, who carries 
no such natural musk, tries to emulate his 
friend by becoming an expert mixer of 
perfumes. But Niou’s personal life, dedi- 
cated to endless amours, is not so savory. 
Kaoru, with heavenly leanings, leaves 
women and the court alone. 

In the course of his monkish aspirations 
Kaoru meets venerable Prince Hachi, who 
lives in retreat on his country estate. 
There they study heavenly philosophy to- 
gether until the tinkling of a lute and a 
13-stringed zithern behind the paper doors 
apprises Kaoru that there are daughters 
in the house. From that moment his 
elaborate ceremonial courtship, in which 
every little movement has a meaning of 
its own, begins. But it is only long after 
the death of Prince Hachi, who consigns 
his daughters to Kaoru’s guardianship, that 
he even sees the girls. 

Kaoru desires Agemaki, but she wants 
no man. When he tries to consummate his 
love, she substitutes her sister in the bed. 
Shocked, Kaoru leaves Kozeri untouched, 
begins to see that he has been unfaithful 
to Prince Hachi’s trust. He determines to 
befriend the girls by marrying Kozeri off 
to his noble friend Niou. The gallant 
Niou succeeds in winning her, takes her 
off to court. But soon, for court reasons, 
he has to reduce her to concubinage. With 
her tragic disappointment the book ends. 
Though Niou “vowed to cherish her in 
this life and all lives to come .. . she 
could not help reflecting that, short as this 
present life is, he had already found time 
in it to break her heart once, and it was 
asking a good deal to expect that she 
should look forward to their union in a 
succession of future existences with any 
great sense of comfort or security.” 


TIME 


The Author. A lady as irreproachable 
in her own behavior as her characters were 
worldly, Lady Murasaki (Murasaki, no 
Shikibu) belonged to a junior branch of 
the Fujiwara family, married a kinsman, 
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She was as irreproachable as her charac- 
ters are worldly. 


joined the court of the Empress Akiko 
when he died. The Genji Monogatari, in 
54 books, was finished in 1004 or a little 
earlier. Tourists who visit the Lake Biwa 
Temple of Ishiyama can see what legend 
calls Lady Murasaki’s room and a scrap of 
the handwriting in which she composed 
the first Nipponese novel, some 700 years 
ahead of England's Fielding. 





Books of the Week 

THE 
day, Doran ($2.50). 
novels, stories, essays, plays, poems 


by A. P. Herbert (The Water Gyp- 


Omnisus—Double- 
1,400 pages of 


LONDON 


sies), Somerset Maugham (Rain), 
Virginia Woolf (Mr. Bennett and 
Mrs. Brown), Noel Coward (Private 
Lives), Aldous Huxley (The Cicadas 
& Other Poems), 13 other famed 
Londoners, reprinted from original 
plates, August choice of the Literary 
Guild. 

FARAWAY—J. B. 
per ($2.75). 

Heap Tipe—Joseph C. Lincoln— 
Appleton ($2.50). Cape Cod in 1870. 

THE INDIFFERENT OnES—Alberto 
Moravia — Dutton ($2.50). Witty 
tragedy by a young Italian who has 
studied Aldous Huxley. 

BuT FOR THE GRACE OF Gop— 
J. W. N. Sullivan—Knopf ($2.50). 
Brief and intelligent autobiography 
by a London scientist and music 
critic. 
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MISCELLAN 


“Time brings all things.” 


Caroline 

In Chicago startled streetcar passeng 
were evicted from the car while Sg 
Johnson, colored, gave birth to a } 
Sarah Johnson said the circumstances] 
vided a name for the child, called] 
“Caroline.” 
Relatives 

In Aiken County, S. C., Farmer 
Jackson ran amok, slew two of his unc 
an aunt, three cousins. He was convict 
sentenced to electrocution July 29. 
week 15 of George Jackson’s surviyi 
relatives petitioned Governor Ibra Chai 
Blackwood not to reprieve him. 


Paytelephone | 


In Manhattan, William Eisen paytel 
phoned, got the wrong number. Patient 
he inserted another nickel, was successfil] 
decided to ask the operator to returm hi 
first nickel, put in a third. When g 
refused, William Eisen, swearing loud 
flung away the receiver, smashed it, ¥ 
arrested, paid $50 bail. 

Potti 

In Ashtabula, Ohio, a telephone com 
pany truck splattered mud on Leo Pott 
Enraged Leo Potti went about cutting 
chopping, sawing, shooting at the com 
pany’s transcontinental telephone wire 
whenever he could. He was captured whet 
he fell from a pole. 


Sot 

In Carbondale, Ill., Herman Rushkorl, 
farmer, was accustomed to drink wine if 
his cool cellar until he fell asleep. Las 
week wine-bibbing Herman  Rushkort 
dozed, fell with his face in a puddle d 
wine one inch deep, drowned. 


Heat 

In Macomb, Ill, Macomb Nationil 
Bank was forced to issue a hurry call for 
money. The bank was solvent, but heat 
had swelled the vault door so it would nd 
open. 


Wife 

In Los Angeles, Henry Rae told his wilt 
she was too beautiful. Wife Rae smeared 
a strong caustic on her face, disfigured it 
permanently. 


Train 

In London 31 people were hurt an 
Engineer James Carr killed in a head-tt 
collision between two trains on a publi 
park railway. The gauge of the one-mile 
track is only 20 in., maximum possible 
speed 12 m. p. h. 


Judge 

In Cincinnati, Judge Samuel W. Bel 
was disturbed by the hammering of @ 
electrician outside his courtroom. Ordét 
ing him sent in, irate Judge Bell sentenced 
Electrician Ray Burke to five days i0} 
for “disturbing the peace.” 
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